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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
BUDGET  CUTTING  IN  A  WARFARE  STATE 

President  Johnson  has  been  talking  of  economy  in  government  the  past  few  weeks; 
but  prevailing  circumstances  are  such  that  talk  of  economy  should  be  viewed  from 
oblique  angles  rather  than  be  taken  at  face  value.  For  one  thing,  the  new  budget 
is  to  be  the  highest  in  our  national  history,  reportedly  about  a  hundred  billion 
dollars;  so  it  is  propitious  that  the  administration  make  a  gesture  toward  economy 
to  offset  this  alarming  news.  For  another  thing,  Lyndon  Johnson  is  new  in  the 
presidency  and  it  behooves  him  to  gain  command  over  the  legislators  in  Congress. 
What  could  be  more  convincing  of  his  authority  than  a  demonstration  that  he  can  cut 
off  their  favorite  porkbarrel  projects  at  will  —  all  in  the  name  of  economy,  a 
very  commendable  objective? 

The  American  economy  is  a  warfare  economy  which  depends  on  huge  federal 
expenditures  for  armaments,  personnel,  and  associated  things  for  stimulation.  It 
can  be  financed  only  through  a  continuous  expansion  of  the  debt.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  let  the  economy  down  through  a  sincere  attempt  to  effect 
thrift  in  government,  and  we  doubt  that  the  new  administration  is  so  politically 
naive  as  to  seriously  propose  it  as  a  national  objective.  Rather,  we  suspect  that 
the  talk  and  gestures  are  less  concerned  with  economy,  as  such,  than  with  deflating 
the  opposition  to  the  huge  new  budget  that  is  so  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
the  business  establishment. 

THE  CONSUMER  PAYS  AT©  PAYS 

The  consumer  is  the  fall  guy  for  the  costs  of  operating  the  social  system  plus 
all  the  take  of  the  various  promoters,  chiselers  and  racketeers  that  prey  on  the 
economy,  He  is  never  given  an  even  break  by  the  predators  of  the  Price  System; 
instead,  he  is  gouged  at  every  opportunity.  Among  the  annoying  little  costs  that 
are  escalating  on  this  Continent  is  that  of  local  transportation  in  the  cities.  In 
most  places,  this  cost  is  several  times  the  prewar  cost. 

Technocracy  has  always  advocated  that  local  transportation  be  provided  free  to 
the  citizens  as  a  public  service  to  reduce  the  social  cost  of  this  function.  Now, 
we  note  that  the  leader  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union  in  the  New  York  area  has 
proposed  that  local  transportation  be  subsidized  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the  cities 
and  that  fares  be  obolished.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Quill's  objectives  are  quite  different 
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from  those  of  Technocracy.  Also  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  given  any  serious 
consideration!  even  the  press  has  given  it  minimum  publicity. 

Technocracy  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  subway  system  of  New  York  city,  for 
example,  more  people  are  employed  in  collecting  the  fares  and  accounting  for  the 
money  than  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  trains.   It  would  be  much  simpler, 
far  more  efficient,  and  decidedly  more  convenient  to  provide  free  local  transporta- 
tion to  the  public j  and  it  would  greatly  reduce  social  costs.  But  we  doubt  that 
such  action  will  materialize  under  the  Price  System.  The  idea  of  the  consumer  gett- 
ing something  for  nothing  is  so  contrary  to  all  Price  System  concepts  and  practices 
that  free  rides  on  the  subway  appear  very  remote  at  this  time. 

CRISIS  IN  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 

The  basic  issue  in  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  China  is  that  of  a  difference 
in  concept  of  what  constitutes  social  revolution.  Russia  has  come  out  of  the  period 
of  desperation  that  forced  a  revolt  in  that  country  1j5  years  ago,  and  now  Russia  is 
approaching  a  general  standard  of  living  equivalent  to  that  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  the  West|  and,  along  with  it,  Russia  has  gradually  developed  certain 
bourgeois  attitudes  In  the  domestic  patterns  of  life.  The  Chinese  look  upon  this 
trend  as  a  betrayal  of  socialist  revolution.  Apparently,  the  Chinese  are  annoyed 
at  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  administration  to  compromise  revolutionary 
objectives  xvith  bourgeois  values. 

An  effective  social  revolution  calls  for  fundamental  social  changes.  Further, 
it  requires  that  enough  of  the  debris  of  the  Old  Order  be  liquidated  that  no  return 
is  possible.  The  Russians  implemented  certain  significant  changes,  but  they  did 
not  go  far  enough.  They  failed  to  liquidate  the  Price  System.  Primarily,  the 
change  was  one  from  private  ownership  and  private  enterprise  to  state  ownership 
and  state  enterprise.  Lately,  private  incentives  have  been  creeping  back  into  the 
system. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a  revolution  in  spite  of  the  claims  in  the 
history  textbooks.  We  merely  had  a  change  of  political  administration  with  a 
modest  change  in  form  of  government,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  way  of  life. 
The  British  made  a  gesture  toward  revolution  following  World  War  II,  but  it  was  so 
feeble  and  tentative  that  it  never  got  off  the  ground. 

The  Chinese  are  under  severe  population  pressure  along  with  the  problem  of 
coming  out  of  feudalism  into  a  technological  way  of  life  in  one  generation.  They 
have  recognized  the  need  for  drastic  social  change  and  have  made  some  significant 
moves  in  that  direction.  Among  their  assets  has  been  the  enmity  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  helped  to  unify  the  people  and  turn  their  focus  of  complaint 
from  the  internal  problems  to  an  external  object.  Now,  the  schism  between  Russia 
and  China  is  freeing  the  Chinese  of  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  their 
operations  with  that  of  an  alien  power.  It  may  make  certain  aspects  of  their 
problem  more  difficult  and  slower  but  at  least  they  can  seek  their  own  solution. 

—  Techno  Critic 


FARM  PRODUCTION  FOR  1963 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  19,  1963,  Washington — Farmers  this  year  set 
another  crop  production  record  despite  moisture  shortages  and  costly  Government 
efforts  to  hold  down  output  of  surplus  crops. 

In  its  final  report  on  1963  output,  the  Agriculture  Department  placed  the 
all-crop  production  index,  based  on  Dec.  1  conditions,  at  112%  of  the  1957-59 
average,  up  from  107%  in  1962  and  exceeding  the  old  record  of  108%,  set  in  I960. 

The  per-acre-yield  index,  at  116%  of  the  base  period  average,  also  was  a 
record,  topping  the  previous  mark  of  112%,  set  last  year.   Cotton,  corn,  oats, 
peanuts  and  rice  had  record  yields,  wheat,  soybeans,  hay  grain  sorghums  and  barley 
bad  near  record  yields.  .  .  . 
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LARGER  YIELDS  —  A  CONTINUING  TREND 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  3,  1963 — Bin  Buster:  Two  new  varieties  of  oats 
have  been  developed  at  Michigan  State  University.  They  yield  more  than  100  bushels 
to  the  acre,  against  a  national  average  yield  of  kh*h   bushels. 

FARM  FIGURES  —  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  Congressional  Record,  November  20,  1963,  pg.  2138I4. — .  .  .In  the  past  10 
years  the  average  increase  in  annual  output  per  hour  on  the  farms  is  three  times 
the  rate  of  increase  in  nonfarm  activities.  One  American  farmer  now  produces 
enough  for  27  people,  whereas  only  20  years  ago  he  produced  only  enough  for  11. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  real  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  that  not 
only  is  irreversible— except  for  temporary  adverse  weather  effects — but  it  is 
rapidly  accelerating  with  jet  age  speed.  The  American  consumer  is  now  enjoying  his 
food  at  the  lowest  cost  in  terms  of  human  effort  expended  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Today,  only  about  19$  of  the  average  consumer  income  is  spent  for  food 
and  fiber,  as  compared  with  27$  of  consumer  disposable  income  in  19U7.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  production  has  been  increasing,  employment  in  the  agricultural 
labor  force  has  declined  rather  sharply.  This  has  meant  that  sufficient  workers  to 
account  for  one-fourth  of  the  growth  in  civilian  nonagricultural  employment  have 
been  released  farm  workers.  We  are  at  a  point  where  it  takes  less  than  7  million 
workers  to  produce  our  food.  .  .  .  We  are  now  exporting  about  $6  billion  worth  of 
food  and  fiber  annually.  .  .  . 

AUTOMATION  —  A  REVOLUTIONARY  FORCE 

Federation  News,  November  30,  1963 — President  Al  Hayes  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  told  a  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  that  automation  is 
destroying  five  jobs  for  every  one  it  creates. 

In  testimony  prepared  for  delivery  before  Senator  Joseph  Clark's  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  Mr.  Hayes  declared: 

"When  automation  was  in  its  initial  stages  soon  after  World  War  II,  most 
experts  assumed  that  society  would  adjust  to  the  electronic  computer  in  about  the 
same  way  it  had  adjusted  to  power  machinery.  It  was  assumed  that  there  would  be 
some  economic  dislocation  in  some  industries  and  communities.  .  .but  that  in  the 
long  run,  automation,  like  mechanization  would  create  more  jobs  than  it  would 
destroy. 

"Today,  however,  many  of  these  same  experts  have  come  to  recognize  that 
automation  is  not  just  a  new  kind  of  mechanization  but  a  revolutionary  force 
conceivably  capable  of  overturning  our  social  order.  Whereas  mechanization  made 
workers  more  efficient,  and  thus  more  valuable,  automation  threatens  to  make  them 
superfluous." 

CANADIAN  AUTOMATION  CONFERENCE 

Lithographers  Journal,  December  1963 — Automation— "a  revolutionary  force 
capable  of  overturning  our  social  order" — was  the  object  of  close  scrutiny  by 
leaders  of  labor,  industry  and  government  during  a  three  day  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  in  Toronto. 

Representing  labor  at  the  talks  on  Automation  And  Social  Change  were  ALA  Pres. 
Kennety  J.  Brown,  International  Association  of  Machinists  Pres.  Albert  J.  Hayes  and 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labor  Pres.  David  Archer. 

In  his  report,  Brown  described  the  problems  created  by  automation  as  "of  a 
different  character  and  a  different  order  of  magnitude  than  any  we  have  ever  faced 
in  our  industrial  society." 
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Brown  cited  facts  and  figures  to  support  his  contention  that  "it  behooves  us 
all — labor,  management  and  government — to  attack  this  vital  problem  with  great 
imagination. " 

The  automobile  industry  in  the  United  States,  he  observed,  "produced  500,000 
more  cars  in  I960  than  in  1953,  but  there  were  172,000  fewer  jobs." 

In  the  steel  industry,  he  declared,  the  fact  was  "the  I960  output  was  nine 
percent  less  than  that  of  1953,  but  there  were  19  percent  fewer  jobs." 

Brown  focused  his  attention  on  automation's  effect  on  lithography. 

"The  impact  of  electronics  and  electronic  controls  and  printing  devices, "  he 
asserted,  "are  becoming  more  and  more  a  factor  in  our  industry  and  are  .eliminating 
some  of  the  skills  which  man  used  to  exercise.".  .  . 

(The  effect  of  automation  is  being  realized  by  more  of  our 
Price  System  leaders  and  'experts,'  but  its  total  implication 
has  not  yet  made  an  impression,  at  least  it  has  not  been  admitted. 
No  concrete  solution  has  been  offered  by  any  individual,  or 
organization  outside  of  Technocracy  Inc.) 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Western  Producer,  November  28,  1963,  Chicago  (CNS) — Seven  and  a  half  million 
students  are  expected  to  drop  out  of  high  school  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1960s,  says  the  U.S.  department  of  labor. 

This  means  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  unskilled  workers  going  into 
the  labor  market  while  the  number  of  jobs  for  the  unskilled  is  being  reduced  by 
automation,  mechanization,  and  scientific  advances. 

The  problem  of  school  dropouts  and  its  consequences  is  discussed  in  a  23-page 
pamphlet  "School  Failures  and  Dropouts"  by  Edith  G.  Neisser.   In  investigating 
those  who  drop  out  and  why,  Miss  Neisser  says  that  "leaving  school  is  nearly  always 
a  symptom  or  a  symbol  of  a  problem  which  has  been  building  up  over  a  long  period, 
and  it  usually  creates  more  problems  than  it  solves.".  .  . 

(Our  present  educational  system  offers  very  little,  if  any,  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  our  social  mechanism. 
Most  of  our  students  leaving  school  have  only  a  hazy  conception 
of  their  role  in  the  scheme  of  things.  They  are  too  ill-equipped  to 
cope  with  the  pressures  of  society.   Our  society  is  not  designed 
to  either  educate  or  offer  a  decent  place  for  our  youth.  Young 
people  without  any  place  to  go  will  present  a  serious  social 
problem  In  the  near  future.) 

BANKRUPTCIES  SET  ALL-TIME  RECORD 

Los  Angeles  Times,  December  19,  1963,  Chicago  (AP) — Bankruptcy  petitions  are 
at  an  all-time  peak. 

Commerce  Clearing  House  says  in  fiscal  1963  there  were  155,^93  filed. 

Voluntary  straight  bankruptcies  led  all  categories,  posting  over  128,000 
filings  compared  with  122,000  a  year  ago. 

AUTO  PLANT  MCVES  TO  CANADA 


Anchorage  Daily  Times,  December  10,  1963,  New  York  (AP) — Staggered  by  losses, 
Studebaker  Corp.  is  halting  automobile  production  in  the  United  States  begun  in 
1902.  It  will  continue  building  cars  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale  in  Canada. 

The  decision  announced  Monday,  struck  a  heavy  blow  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where 
the  company  has  6,000  employes  and  turned  out  nearly  92  per  cent  of  last  year's 
production. 
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Indiana  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  issued  a  statement  saying  the  state  will  give 
"top  priority,"  to  finding  new  jobs  for  displaced  Studebaker  employes. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  a  tip-off,  Studebaker  shut  down  South  Bend  plants 
last  week  to  let  sagging  sales  of  1961).  models  catch  up  with  output  that  was  clog- 
ging distribution  channels. 

About  1,500  production  workers  were  laid  off  Nov.  1.  .  .  . 

DEFENCE  CUTBACKS 

Edmonton  Journal,  December  12,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — Defence  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  announced  today  that  he  has  ordered  26  military  bases  in  the  United  States 
and  seven  U.S.  bases  overseas  closed  or  substantially  reduced. 

He  termed  the  move  "an  economy  action." 

McNamara  told  a  press  conference:   "I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  studies 
now  under  way  will  lead  to  further  reductions  in  the  coming  months." 

The  defence  secretary  said  that  when  the  33  bases  are  closed  or  reduced  over 
a  period  of  up  to  3^  years  he  expects  annual  savings  of  $106,000,000. 

The  move  will  eliminate  8,5>00  civilian  jobs  and  result  in  a  reduction  of  about 
7,800  military  personnel,  McNamara  said. 

Every  civilian  employee  whose  job  is  eliminated  will  be  offered  another  job 
opportunity,  McNamara  promised. 

To  achieve  the  8,^00  reduction  while  offering  new  jobs  to  the  dispossessed, 
McNamara  said  there  will  be  a  freeze  on  hiring  at  certain  other  installations,  as 
well  as  normal  attrition. 

CANADIAN  CONSUMER  DEBT  HIGHER  THAN  1962 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  December  11,  1963,  Ottawa  (CP) --Canadian  consumers 
owed  more  money  at  the  end  of  September  than  they  did  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  said  Tuesday. 

Balances  outstanding  on  the  books  of  sales  finance  companies  for  consumer  and 
commercial  goods,  small  loan  companies  for  cash  loans  and  instalment  credit, 
department  stores,  furniture  and  appliance  stores,  and  chartered  banks  for  personal 
loans  were  higher. 

End-of -September  balances  with  last  year's  figures  in  brackets: 

Sales  finance  companies  for  consumer  goods  $81)7, 000,000  ($776,000,000) j  sales 
finance  companies  for  commercial  goods  $1+62,000,000  ($1|3U,  000,000) j  small  loan 
companies  for  cash  loans  $706,000,000  ($617,000,000)1  small  loan  companies  for 
instalment  credit  $1+6,000,000  ($1)14,000,000)  |  department  stores  $39^,000,000  ($366,- 
000,000),*  furniture  and  appliance  stores  $188,000,000  ($186,000,000)  and  chartered 
banks  for  personal  loans  $1,831,000,000  (#1,638,000,000). 

BIG  BEAR  LAKE  ~  NOT  SO  BIG 

Los  Angeles  Times,  December  9,  1963 — Controversy  clouds  the  clear  mountain  air 
north  of  San  Bernardino  today  as  a  storm  brews  over  the  fate  of  one  of  nature's 
vanishing  strongholds  in  urban  Southern  California. 

The  eye  of  the  storm  lies  over  Big  Bear  Lake,  once  the  haunt  of  grizzly  bears 
and  marauding  Indians  and  now  one  of  the  nearby  city  dweller's  favorite  vacation 
spots. 

Residents  of  the  lake  country  contend  the  lake  is  being  turned  into  a  "mud 
puddle"  by  a  greedy  water  company  which  drains  off  the  free  water  to  irrigate 
citrus  groves  in  the  valley  below. 

Dismayed  at  the  receding  water  line,  they  have  joined  forces  and  called  an 
election  Jan.  7  in  hopes  of  wresting  control  from  the  Bear  Valley  Mutual  Water  Co. 
by  forming  a  municipal  water  district. 
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The  Big  Bear  Municipal  Water  District  would  thus  take  over  water  rights  Bear 
Valley  Mutual  has  held  under  an  agreement  with  the  federal  government  since  1910. 

The  company  has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the  election,  claiming 
it  has  historic  rights  to  the  water.   They  say  the  district  could  do  no  more  to 
solve  the  problem  than  they  can. 

Company  spokesmen  blame  a  dry  weather  cycle  for  the  lake's  recurring  plight 
and  have  sought  to  block  the  election  in  the  courts.  .  .  . 

.  .  .In  October,  1956,  the  lake  with  a  capacity  of  72,000  acre-ft.  of  water 
dropped  to  less  than  2,000  acre-ft. —  its  lowest  point  since  190l|. 

In  1961,  the  lake  recorded  the  smallest  amount  of  runoff  from  surrounding  moun- 
tains in  73  years  and,  because  of  heavy  irrigation  drain-off,  dropped  to  325  acre-ft, 

As  the  water  receded  it  bared  stumps  and  debris,  dead  fish  and  brought  about 
the  banning  of  water  skiing  as  too  dangerous. 

The  level  of  the  lake  provides  an  index  to  the  fortunes  of  the  15,000  owners 
and  residents  of  the  area,  which  in  1953  recorded  2,103,700  visitors. 

But  they  saw  this  drop  to  l,605,i|.00  in  1961  as  the  waters  receded  and  to  less 
than  a  million  in  1962  and  1963,  according  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  figures.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Company  officials  would  not  reveal  annual  figures  on  the  draft  of  water 
from  the  lake  but  said  it  averaged  about  8,000  acre-ft.  a  year. 

John  B.  Surr,  attorney  for  the  company,  said  in  a  dry  year  evaporation  would 
rob  the  lake  of  more  water  than  drain-off  for  irrigation. 

"Given  normal  rainfall  the  lake  would  rise  but  we've  had  a  long  dry  cycle,"  he 
said. 

Black  said  the  company  takes  from  the  lake  only  "what  we  absolutely  need. " 

"In  a  dry  cycle  we  take  out  less  than  we  would  if  the  lake  were  very  high," 
he  said.  .  .  . 

(No  civilization  has  ever  survived  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  water. 

Limited  rainfall  and  a  high  evaporation  rate  as  we  find  here  in 
Southern  California  does  not  permit  a  continually  increasing 
concentration  of  population.  A  large  importation  of  water  could 
be  accomplished  but  at  a  high  cost  in  terms  of  available  water. 
A  'Continental  Hydrology,1  when  used  in  toto  with  Technocracy's  blue- 
print of  social  operation  would  bring  to  this  Continent  a  civilization 
to  be  envied  and  probably  emulated  by  other  continental  areas. 
For  details  on  Technocracy's  'Continental  Hydrology'  send  for 
free  leaflet.) 

SCIENCE  HOLDS  KEYS 


Los  Angeles  Times,  December  i|,  1963 — The  best  of  all  possible  worlds  would  be 
one  in  which  everybody  did,  and  wanted  to  do,  only  what  was  good  for  himself  and 
everybody  else,  says  an  expert  in  Utopias. 

B.  F.  Skinner,  professor  of  psychology  at  Harvard,  presenting  the  annual  UCLA 
social  service  lecture,  declared  that  such  a  society  sounds  impossible  but  it 
already  has  been  partly  realized  in  the  United  States  and  other  western  nations. 

By  judicious  use  of  psychology  and  the  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sciences, 
man  has  the  power  to  create  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  state,  Dr.  Skinner  said. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  Utopian  novel  "Walden  II"  published  in  19^8  by  Mac mil- 
Ian  and  now  out  in  a  paper-back  edition. 

"People  have  violently  attacked  my  idea  of  Utopia  because  it  involves  planning." 
Dr.  Skinner  said.   "Once  you  plan  a  society,  the  critics  say,  a  good  deal  of  man's 
Individual  freedom  is  lost. 

"The  people  who  oppose  my  idea  say  that  if  you  completely  accept  the  principle 
of  cause  and  effect  in  human  behavior,  you  must  logically  abandon  the  concept  of 
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freedom  of  choice,"  he  said. 

Actually  by  learning  and  using  the  behavioral  science,  man  can  control  his 
destiny  more  than  ever  before,  the  Harvard  professor  said. 

Dr.  Skinner  said  that  freedom  as  a  pure  concept  is  a  dangerous  one. 

According  to  Dr.  Skinner,  a  Utopian  society  would  have  to  bo  free  from  politi- 
cal interference,  from  social  pressures  to  conform  in  unimportant  things  and  from 
economic  want.  This  Utopian  society  would  need  psychological  controls,  so  that 
people  would  want  to  work,  want  to  do  their  best  work  and  want  to  live  in  order 
and  security. 

(A  Utopia  is  the  philosophical  concept  of  an  ideal  society.  What 
constitutes  a  utopia  may  vary  according  to  one's  definition  or 
opinion  of  what  should  be. 

Technocracy  does  not  claim  that  its  program  will  produce  a  utopia. 
Its  program  is  the  result  of  scientific  analysis  and  synthesis; 
the  next  most  probable  state  of  society. 

Any  similarities  between  a  Technate  and  what  one  might  call  a 
Utopian  society  will  not  be  because  of  desirability,  but  because 
of  necessity. ) 

PUNCH-CARD  SHOPPING 

Seattle  Times,  November  18,  1963,  Stockholm — Now  itft  punch-card  shopping. 

Stockholm's  newest  big  supermarket  is  a  small  shop.  On  its  shelves  are  about 
1,1*00  different  items — groceries  and  household  items — but  just  one  of  each. 

The  shopper,  instead  of  taking  the  can  or  package  from  the  shelf,  pulls  from 
a  slot  under  it  a  postcard-size  card  with  holes  punched  in  it. 

Shopping  done,  the  shopper  hands  the  batch  of  cards  to  the  cashier,  who  puts 
them  into  an  accounting  machine.  In  an  instant  the  cashier  hands  the  shopper  the 
bill. 

A  duplicate  appears  in  the  adjoining  warehouse.  Clerks  there  gather  the  items 
from  large  stocks  and  parcel  them  for  collection  when,  later,  the  shopper  drives 
up  to  the  loading  door  on  the  way  home. 

WATER  SHORTAGE 


Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  December  2,  1963,  B3rkeley,  Calif.  (AP) — Always, 
somewhere,  man  is  gasping  for  water.  U.S.  conservation  experts  say  its  depletion 
poses  a  greater  problem  than  the  disappearance  of  other  natural  resources  such  as 
coal  and  iron. 

Yet,  water  doesn't  disappear.   It  covers  three-quarters  of  our  planet  and  can 
be  forever  used  again. 

Why,  then,  the  shortages  that  have  ruined  lands  and  destroyed  civilizations? 
Uneven  distribution  is  to  blame.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  two-thirds  of 
the  seven  trillion  tons  of  annual  rainfall  occurs  over  one  third  of  the  land  area. 

Man  finally  is  attacking  the  problem  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Plans  are  being 
laid  for  a  10-year  study  of  the  earth's  water  resources — an  International  Hydro- 
logical  Decade  to  begin  Jan.  1,  1965.  Projects  initiated  before  1975  may  continue 
for  a  century,  planners  say. 

Scientists  of  100  countries  will  gather  and  study  data  on  the  earth's  water 
cycle — the  continuous  movement  of  water  from  the  oceans  to  storm  clouds  to  the 
land  and  back  to  the  oceans  agnin. 

They'll  study  its  infiltration  into  the  soil  and  how  it  moves  through  the 
soil.  .  .the  effects  of  agriculture,  man-built  reservoirs,  highways  and  cities  on 
water  circulation  and  quality.  .  .how  it  is  lost  to  the  atmosphere  through  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil  and  the  "breathing"  of  plants.  .  .how  snow  and  ice  accumulate 
and  release  water. 
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International  teams  of  hydrologists  will  study  stream  flow,  levels  of  natural 
underground  reservoirs  and  the  way  water  steals  topsoil — 3,000,000,000  tons  of  it 
in  the  United  States  alone  every  year. 

Water  erosion  has  destroyed  an  estimated  one-quarter  of  the  fertile  cropland 
in  the  U.S.   Since  the  1880s,  erosion  has  dug  gullies  and  pits  in  the  U.S. 
Southwest.  .  .  . 

The  International  Hydrological  Decade  is  being  guided  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  with  support  of  many  other  inter- 
national agencies. 

Water  needs  are  enormous.  The  average  man  consumes  about  one  ton  of  water  a 
year  in  his  food  and  drink.  Plants  need  about  1,000  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one 
pound  of  food.  Industry  and  transportation  require  tremendous  amounts. 

(A  study  of  the  problems  is  one  thing.  Where  the  money  will 
come  from  is  not  mentioned.  Any  adequate  program  for  wat«r 
distribution  is  too  large  a  job  for  the  Price  System. 
A  system  of  water  distribution  for  North  America  has  already 
been  designed  in  Technocracy's  'Continental  Hydrology.') 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


PANAMA  WANTS  THE  CANAL 


In  the  lusty  days  r-.f  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  gunboat  diplomacy,  the  United  States 
wrested^the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Colombia  and  set  it  up  as  a' new  nation  —  one 
with  which  we  could  do  some  advantageous  dealing  in  real  estate.  The  United  States 
was ^ not ^ interested  in  assuming  social  responsibility  for  the  people  of  the  new 
nation  it  had  created;  all  it  wanted  was  a  right-of-way  for  the  Panama  Canal.  A 
treaty  was  imposed  on  Panama  which  gave  us  sovereign  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone  in 
perpetuity  for  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  take  in  shipping  tolls.  In  1923,  the  United 
States  had  a  twinge  of  conscience  about  having  too  brazenly  pirated  territory  from 
Colombia  and  paid  that  country  an  indemnity  of  $25  million. 

^ Today,  the  circumstances  inside  Panama  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  —  a  few  families  rolling  in  wealth  and  living  in  luxury  while 
an  impoverished  majority  is  barely  able  to  keep  itself  alive.  The  Americans  who 
live  m  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  are  among  the  economic  elite  and  they  pose  as 
social  superiors  to  the  Panamanians.  They  take  the  arrogant  attitude  that  the 
United  States  has  dene  the  Panamanians  a  great  favor  by  building  the  canal  across 
their  territory  and  that  the  latter  should  be  content  to  let  us  reap  the  profits 
from  the  canal  while  they  obtain  certain  minor  fringe  benefits  from  its  operation. 
The  U.S.  has  used  Panama  in  various  ways,  including  that  of  a  satellite-stooge  for 
our  reactionary  policies  in  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Exploiting  an  incident  involving  a  'rumble »  between  American  and  Panamanian 
nigh  school  students  over  an  unauthorized  and  provocative  flag  raising  ceremony, 
in  the  process  of  which  American  soldiers  fired  automatic  weapons  into  the  ranks 
of  Panamanian  students  killing  a  number  of  them  and  wounding  many  others,  the 
government  of  Panama  demanded  a  showdown  with  the  U.S.  over  the  future  status  of 
the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  .  .  .  Now,  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  our 
blundering  in  Western  Hemisphere  affairs.  Instead  of  having  advantageously 
consolidated  the  Continental  Area  into  one  political  and  economic  unit,  we  have 
chosen  to  keep  most  of  it  divided  into  small  weak  nations  while  American  business 
looted  them  piecemeal. 

As  for  the  Canal,  it  is  inadequate  for  present  needs  and  it  is  too  vulnerable 
to  be  relied  on  in  time  of  emergency.  A  far  more  suitable  canal  would  be  a 
sea-level  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico.   If  we  had  been 
intelligent,  instead  of  just  smart,  we  would  have  had  it  built  by  now  and  would  be 
in  a  favorable  position  to  indulge  the  gallant  gesture  of  turning  the  Panama  Canal 
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over  to  the  United  Nations  to  be  administered  as  an  international  waterway. 

ZANZIBAR  ABOLISHES  ITS  MONARCHY 

Last  December,  the  tiny  nation  of  Zanzibar  (comprising  two  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  an  area  of  IOI4.I4.  square  miles  and  a  population  of  320,000, 
mostly  Negro)  was  granted  sovereignty  and  was  enrolled  as  a  member  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  British  committed  a  typically  British  blunder  in  setting  up  this 
small  nation.  They  left  an  elite  Arab  minority  (whose  prestige  and  fortune  goes 
back  to  the  slave  trading  days)  in  control  of  the  government.  The  Negro  majority 
promptly  overthrew  the  monarchial  Arab  government  and  slaughtered  a  large  number 
of  the  hated  minority.  .  .  .  The  United  States  supported  the  Arab  regime  in 
Zanzibar,  hence  its  overthrow  is  another  blow  to  U.S.  prestige  in  Africa.  We  have 
been  no  more  intelligent  in  Africa  than  we  have  been  in  Latin  America  or  eastern 
Asia.  ...  In  their  reactionary  hysteria,  the  American  press  and  broadcasting 
systems  tried  to  blame  the  Zanzibar  affair  on  Cuban  revolutionaries,  a  claim  which 
does  not  hold  up  in  spite  of  State  Department  endorsement.  But  that  kind  of 
misdirection  is  in  line  with  the  general  American  tradition  of  making  the  'factual' 
evidence  fit  an  expedient  official  'theory'  —  whether  it  involves  the  assassination 
of  a  president  or  an  international  conspiracy. 

WHEAT  MERCHANTS  JUBILANT 

Economic  prosperity  came  to  the  wheat  merchants  of  Canada  and  Australia  as  a 
consequence  of  heavy  purchases  by  Russia  and  China  following  a  shortage  in  those 
countries  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.   Amererican  merchants  also 
became  frantic  with  lust  for  Soviet  gold  and  busily  hacked  their  way  through  Cold 
War  red  tape  to  get  in  on  the  deal.  ...  At  first,  certain  of  our  political 
spokesmen  took  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  and  urged  that  the  Free  World  take 
'advantage'  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Soviets  by  depriving  them  of  any  aid 
or  comfort  during  this  emergency;  but,  in  the  end,  the  greed  for  gold  called  the 
play. 

OTHER  DOGS  IN  OTHER  MANGERS 

The  dog-in  the  manger  attitude,  however,  has  been  applied  with  vigor  to  Cuba. 
This  stupidity  has  antagonized  the  people  of  Cuba;  it  has  alienated  most  of  the 
informed  people  of  Latin  America;  it  has  disgusted  a  number  of  our  own  allies;  and 
it  has  furnished  the  socialist  world  with  a  prize  example  of  American  reactionary- 
ism  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  socialist  world's  considerate 
support  of  people  who  are  struggling  to  free  themselves  of  tyranny. 

American  intransigence  in  other  theaters,  likewise,  is  causing  our  friends  to 
desert  us.  We  have  put  pressure  on  other  nations  to  withhold  trade  and  recognition 
from  China,  pretending  (Mother  Goose  style)  that  the  Euomintang  on  Taiwan  IS  China 
and  that  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States  along  with  some  700  million  people 
is  an  illusion.  Even  our  very  close  ally,  britain,  could  not  go  along  with  that 
absurdity.  Now,  France  is  deserting  our  'cause,'  and  probably  will  be  followed  by 
others,  for  instance,  Italy  and  Portugal.   Canada  has  supported  the  U.S.A.  only  in 
part  and  half-heartedly;  but  we  can't  get  too  nasty  about  that  —  the  U.S.  needs 
Canadian  iron  ore  and  water  power,  also  Canadian  water.  Our  only  'true  ally'  is 
fascist  West  Germany. 

—  Techno  Critic 
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AUTOMATTON  —  JUST  THE  BEGINNING 


Los  Angeles  Times,  January  27,  1961*,  Chicago — We  stand  at  the  beginning,  not 
the  end,  of  the  automation  revolution,  students  of  the  phenomenon  declare.  Concern 
about  what  this  upheaval  of  technology  will  do  to  us  has  taken  the  shape  of  worry 
over  unemployment  rising  while  production  is  advancing  rapidly. 

That  concern  is  justified  —  unemployment  is  close  to  6%.     It  will  increase, 
say  economists,  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

If  trends  continue,  including  the  rapid  rise  of  production  and  wealth,  unemploy- 
ment should  rise  to  about  Q%   in  2k   months. 

The  massive  federal  spending  many  government  and  labor  leaders  see  as  necessary 
to  combat  it  has  not  been  included  in  the  new  budget  of  President  Johnson. 

But  there  is  another  concern  equally  justified,  but  seldom  voiced  —  the 
businessman's  and  worker's  worry  about  what  automation  will  do  to  industry  itself. 

There  are  about  12,000  computers  in  use  in  industry.  Most  do  accounting  jobs, 
cost  control,  inventory  and  the  like.  This  is  about  as  efficient  as  having  Albert 
Einstein  teach  multiplication  tables,  and  industry  leaders  are  beginning  to  realize 
it. 

Computers  can  run  entire  continuous  processes  of  production  such  as  refineries, 
steel  mills,  auto  plants.  They  can  design  a  product,  test  it,  specify  materials 
and  direct  the  machines  that  assemble  it.  Thus  they  eliminate  draftsmen,  testing 
chambers,  materials  testers  and  production  employees. 

Further,  with  the  introduction  of  heuristic  ("brain')  computers,  industrial 
leaders  are  finding  the  machines,  which  react  to  their  own  environments,  can 
suggest  lines  of  industrial  development,  simplify  old  procedures,  invent  new  ones 
and  direct  other  computers  that  run  production  machinery.  This  computer  is  not  a 
fantastic  dream.   It  is  being  built  and,  in  a  few  places,  used. 

Use  of  computers  in  production  is  known  as  numerical  production  control,  a 
practice  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  largest  industries,  producers  of  ha^d  goods  like 
airplanes,  cars,  steel,  household  items. 

A  computer  can  estimate  markets,  control  inventories,  direct  manufacture  of 
products,  and  tost  and  measure  them  more  quickly  and  more  accurately  than  an  army 
of  human  beings. 

Investment  in  automated  equipment  is  growing  rapidly.  Already  the  trends  are 
toward  bigness  —  the  survival  of  the  giant  industry  and  the  growth  of  government 
obviously,  only  the  big  industries  can  afford  large  amounts  of  expensive  equipment. 

Some  100  years  ago,  business  researchers  have  found  American  industry  created 
one  new  job  for  every  $500  invested.  Now  it  is  one  for  every  $25,000. 

In  a  few  years,  economists  believe,  it  will  be  one  for  every  $75,000  or 
$100,000. 

In  production,  small  companies  cannot  survive  in  that  kind  of  climate.  .  ,  . 

MAN-HOUR  DECLINE 

The  Everett  Herald,  December  7,  1963,  Chicago — Automation's  dramatic  effects 
are  shown  by  these  federal  government  figures:   in  1?1|7,  llj.,700  man-hours  were 
required  to  produce  1,000  tons  of  steel,  only  10,900  arc  required  today j  in  19li7, 
310.5  man-hours  to  produce  a  car,  153  today $  in  19kls   1,300  man-hours  to  produce 
1,000  tons  of  coal,  500  today,-  in  19U7,  3U0  man-hours  to  produce  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  120  today. 

ENGINEERING  AUTOMATION 


Long  Beach  Independent,  January  10,  196U,  New  York  (AP) — International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  Thursday  announced  a  technique  by  which  computers  produce 
in  minutes  the  engineering  paperwork  for  manufacturing  some  products. 
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Tho  technique,  called  Automated  Design  Engineering,  is  aimed  at  simplifying 
the  manufacture  of  many  custom-made  machine  products,  IBM  said. 

In  design  engineering,  a  company  produces  variations  of  standard  products  such 
as  pumps,  measuring  instruments,  communications  equipment  or  various  electrical 
devices  to  meet  a  customer's  specific  needs. 

With  the  computer  technique,  IBM  said,  information  on  what  the  customer  wants 
is  fed  into  a  computer.  Within  minutes,  said  IBM,  the  computer  produces  complete 
design  specifications  and  all  necessary  paperwork  for  making  the  product. 

The  technique  is  already  in  use  at  I-T-E  Circuit  Breaker  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
IBM  said. 

MORE  COMPUTERS 

Los  Angeles  Times,  January  1,  1961;,  New  York  (AP) — The  number  of  computers  in 
use  in  the  United  States  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years,  says  Standard  & 
Poor's  Inc. 

The  financial  publisher  said  there  were  apparently  more  than  17,000  digital 
computers  in  use  this  year,  compared  with  13,^00  in  1962  and  9,000  in  1961.  Eight 
years  ago,  there  were  only  300  computers  in  use. 

NEWSPAPER  GETS  COMPUTER 

Edmonton  Journal,  December  26,  1961;,  South  Bend,  Ind.  (AP) — The  atomic  age 
bromide  about  computers  chatting  with  computers  may  become  reality  at  the  world's 
first  fully  automatic  computer-set  newspaper,  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

IBM  and  The  Tribune  recently  demonstrated  the  workings  of  the  first  newspaper 
plant  to  go  completely  to  type  set  by  computer  for  all  news  and  classified  matter. 

Since  Nov.  7,  all  four  editions  of  The  Tribune  have  been  produced  by  an  IBM 
model  1620  computer  and  related  systems.  .  .  . 

AUTOMATED  SHIP  CUTS  CREW 

Federation  News,  January  11,  1961; — A  new  type  of  American  merchant  ship  will 
be  constructed  in  New  Orleans  with  automated  engine  controls  that  will  carry  a  30 
per  cent  smaller  crew. 

The  keel  for  the  ship,  first  of  eight,  will  be  laid  Jan.  16.  It  was  ordered 
by  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Company  from  Avondale  Shipyards  Co.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$82  million.  .  .  . 


WORK  GOING  OUT  OF  STYLE 

Hamilton  Spectator,  December  30,  1963 — Not  all  labor  leaders  are  as  direct  and 
drastic  in  their  approach  to  work  as  Mike  Fenwick,  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  who  recently  offered  that  "it  was  going  out  of  style." 

"More  attention  should  be  paid  to  leisure,"  said  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  is  assistant 
to  Larry  Sefton,  director  of  District  6  of  the  Steelworkers,  "because  leisure  will 
have  it  ever  work  in  the  long  run." 

Although  they  don't  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Fenwick,  more  and  more  labor  leaders  do 
feel  that  maintenance  of  the  l;0-hour  work  week  as  a  basis  for  full  employment  is  a 
1  oily. 

It's  not  because  the  l;0-hour  week  demands  particularly  unreasonable  or 
exhausting  efforts  from  workers,  but  simply  unionists  argue,  because  there  is  no 
longer  enough  work  for  all.  .  .  . 

JOBLESS  TEEN-AGERS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  13,  1961; — .  .  .Nearly  one  of  every  six  teen-agers 
in  the  United  States  who  wants  work  can't  find  anyj  as  recently  as  five  years  ago, 
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tho  teen-age  unemployment  rate  was  only  about  one  in  10.  And  nearly  half  of 
today's  800,000  job-seeking  teen-agers  are  dropouts;  the  jobless  rate  among  those 
unschooled,  unskilled  youths  is  close  to  30°©,  up  from  12$  just  five  years  ago. 

The  statistics  of  teen-age  unemployment  may  soon  get  even  grimmer.  Last  year, 
2.8  million  American  youths  reached  18;  in  1965,  nearly  two  decades  after  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom,  3.8  million  will  reach  18.  And  the  number  turning  18 
will  remain  at  about  that  high  level  through  the  rest  of  the  1960s,  Census  Bureau 
projections  show.  .  .  . 

STEEL'S  LABOR  COSTS  DROP 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  2,  1961; ,  Pittsburgh— Steel  makers,  once  the 
loudest  complainers  in  American  industry  about  "constantly  rising"  labor  costs,  now 
are  seeing  their  labor  costs  drop. 

In  the  last  two  years,  steel  mills  have  managed  both  to  negotiate  relatively 
cheap  union  contracts,  and  to  raise  output  of  steel  per  man-hcur  worked  by 
installing  labor-saving  machinery.  So  their  labor  cost  per  ton  of  steel  shipped 
has  dropped  about  7%   since  1961,  after  rising  about  %0%   in  the  previous  six  years. 

The  downturn  is  likely  to  continue,  too.  Last  summer's  steel  labor  agreement 
will  hold  hourly  payments  to  mill  hands,  at  least  until  May  1,  1965,  to  the  lowest 
annual  percentage  gains  since  the  United  Steelworkers  union  (USW)  was  formed  in 
1936.  Industry  capacity  to  melt  steel  in  fast-working  oxygen  furnaces,  which 
sharply  boost  output  per  man-hour,  is  scheduled  to  almost  triple  by  the  end  of  1965. 

EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  FARM 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  31,  1963 — Efficient  farmers  push  output  higher 
dispite  controls  and  fewer  farmhands. 

The  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  I96I4,  especially  since  another  7 »U   million 
acres  are  due  to  re-enter  production  when  soi]  bank  contracts  expire.  Crop  output 
in  1^63  hit  a  record  112$  of  the  1957-59  average,  up  from  107$  in  1962..  The  record 
is  achieved  with  the  smallest  farm  labor  force  of  the  century,  about  6.$   million 
workers,  a  third  smaller  than  in  1950.  Farmers  harvested  only  293  million  acres 
this  year,  down  from  3I4O  million  10  years  ago. 

Scientific  strides  offset  Government  efforts  to  cut  farm  output.  Using  more 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  hybrid  seeds,  one  farmer  now  grows  enough  to  feed  29 
people,  triple  the  number  he  fed  in  I.9I4O.   He  produces  100  bushels  of  corn  with 
h.5   hours'  labor;  in  1920,  it  took  30  hours.  Chickens  now  gain  a  pound  on  2-|  pounds 
of  feed,  compared  to  h   pounds  of  feed  20  years  ago.   In  1963,  some  18.7  million 
milk  cows  outproduced  the  28  million  milkers  on  farms  in  19^5. 

MEXICAN  WHEAT 

Wall  Street  Journal.,  January  lit,  1961;— Mexican  wheat  competes  with  U.S.  grains 
in  world  markets  .for  the  first  time.  The  Mexican  government  has  sold  1^0,000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  for  delivery  through  196k;  these 
are  prime  markets  for  our  grain.   And  there's  more  coining  from  south  of  the  border. 
Mexico  has  been  self-sufficient  in  wheat  since  1955  but  has  not  exported  much  until 
now, 

FARM  PRICES  HIT  LOWEST  PARITT  RATIO  SINCE  1939 

Sacramento  Bee,  December  31,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — Farm  product  prices  will 
close  the  year  at  the  lowest  level  since  August,  1939,  in  relation  to  parity  —  the 
price  standard  set  up  by  federal  farm  aid  programs. 

An  agriculture  department  report  yesterday  said  farm  prices  have  dipped  to  76 
per  cent  of  parity. 


Parity  is  the  measure  of  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  products  in 
comparison  for  the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  equipment,  supplies,,  services  and 
the  like.  .  .  . 

INTEREST  ON  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  Seattle  Times,  December  h,  1963,  Washington — The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  is  about  $10  billion  a  year  —  equivalent  to  all  the  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
Ul   million  taxpayers  with  annual  incomes  up  to  $6,000. 

VACANT  APARTMENTS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  23,  1963 — Home  construction,  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  the  U.S.  economy,  is  showing  few  signs  of  slowing  down. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  nation's  homebuilders  have  been  hammering  up 
houses  and  apartments  at  a  steadily  increasing  pace.  This  year  home  construction 
is  expected  to  climb  to  1,550,000  units,  the  highest  level  since  the  post-Korean-war 
boom  days  of  1955. 

But  keeping  pace  with  now  home  construction  have  been  vacancy  rates  in  non-farm 
dwellings.  At  latest  report,  in  September,  the  vacancy  rate  in  the  country's 
apartment  buildings  stood  at  more  than  7.6%,   a  level  high  enough  to  normally  set 
some  economists  wondering  if  the  bubble  isn't  about  to  burst.  .  .  . 


HOUSING  A  PROBLEM  IN  MEXICO 

Winnipeg  Free  Press,  December  2k,   1963,  Mexico  City  (Reuters) — Mexico  City,  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  1968,  is  suffering  from  an  acute  housing 
shortage.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Mexico's  total  population,  estimated  at  well  over  30,000,000  is  growing 
constantly.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  the  country  needs  at  least  1,000,000 
more  dwelling  units. 

Another  1,000,000  homes,  according  to  the  survey,  are  in  need  of  repair  or 
modernization.  In  addition,  the  expanding  population  demands  200,000  new  dwellings 
every  year. 

The  problem,  acute  in  rural  areas,  is  even  more  critical  in  the  cities. 
Figares  disclosed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  show  that  in  the  federal  district 
alone,  for  example,  it  was  calculated  in  1952  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  existing 
dwellings  were  inadequate. 

At  present,  there  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  500,000  houses.   In  1952,  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  adequate  housing. 

Another  financial  institution,  the  National  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade,  notes  that 
"independently  of  the  general  economic  factors  which  weigh  heavily  in  the  housing 
problem,  there  are  others  which  exercise  a  more  direct  influence." 

"Apart  from  the  demographic  aspect,  the  dominant  factor  i3  the  low  income  of 
the  population.  It  is  evident  that  if  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
earns  less  than  500  pesos  (about  $k0)   a  month,  this  sector,  by  itself,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  solve  its  housing  needs." 

LIVESTOCK  FED  BETTER  THIN  MOST  PEOPLE 

University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  December  31,  1963,  Berkeley — Livestock  is 
better  fed  than  most  humans  even  in  this  land  of  abundance,  a  University  of  Calif- 
ornia authority  charged  today. 

Dr.  George  M.  Briggs,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences  on 
the  University's  Berkeley  campus,  said  that  more  is  known  about  the  nutritional 
needs  of  animals,  and  more  care  is  taken  to  assure  that  they  receive  the  food 
elements  they  need,  than  is  the  case  with  the  average  human.  .  .  . 
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CALIFORNLA  HIGHEST  IN  SUICIDE  RATE 


Long  Beach  Independent,  January  15,  1961; — .  .  .Suicide  ranks  among  the  first 
10  in  causes  of  deaths  of  adults  in  the  United  States.  Pacific  Coast  states  have 
the  highest  suicide  rate  in  the  nation  and  California  has  the  highest  rate  among 
these  states.  Fcr  several  years,  suicides  in  Los  Angeles  County  have  exceeded 
traffic  deaths. 

In  1962,  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  suicide 
death  rate  per  100,000  people  was  16  in  all  of  California.  The  rate  for  Orange 
County  in  the  similar  period  was  13.7.  The  rate  for  Los  Angeles  was  18. 8. 

Yet  in  the  same  period,  Long  Beach  had  20  deaths  per  100,000  population  from 
suicide.  ... 

HOW  MANY  LAWS? 

Everett  Herald,  December  9,  1963 — There  are  more  than  two  million  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States.  If  you  learned  them  at  the  rate  of  10  a  day,  it  would 
take  you  nearly  550  years  to  be  sure  you  were  completely  law  abiding.  But  by  then 
probably  two  million  more  laws  would  have  been  passed. 

A  LOOK  AT  U.S.  FARMING 

Everett  Herald,  December  10,  1903 — Although  the  world  as  a  whole  spends  $0%   of 
its  income  for  food,  people  of  the  U.S.  spend  less  than  20^  of  their  money  for 
things  to  eat.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  on  farms.  Output 
per  man-hcur  has  increased  2S0%   on  farms  in  the  last  lj.0  years.  Farmers  now  have 
four  times  the  mechanical  horsepower  of  all  U.S.  factories  combined.  Farmers  buy 
13$  of  petroleum  products  sold  in  the  nation,  10^  of  the  steel,  9%  of  the  rubber, 
have  more  trucks  and  tractors  than  any  other  industry  and  use  more  than  50  million 
tons  of  chemicals  annually.  .  .  . 

THE  SPIRIT  WORLD 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  2,  1961; — Drinkers  consumed  a  record  26l  million 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  in  1^63,  2.8%   more  than  in  1962,  the  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries,  Inc.,  estimated.  Liquor  consumption  has  not  declined  since  1957. 

JAIL  BOOKINGS  UP  113  PER  CENT  (LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY) 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  January  12,  1961; — Los  Angeles  County  jail  bookings 
jumped  from  U;,000  to  108,000  per  year  in  the  past  decade,  an  increase  of  113  per 
cent. 

The  figures  were  contained  in  a  report  of  the  sheriff's  department  released 
yesterday  detailing  vast  expansion  of  law  enforcement  facilities  over  a  10-year 
period. 

Sheriff's  personnel  expanded  from  1700  in  1953  to  more  than  5000  in  1963, 
while  the  total  number  of  persons  policed  by  the  sheriff  in  the  county  end  in 
cities  under  contract  increased  from  1  million  to  nearly  2  million. 

Under  the  Lakewood  Flan  which  evolved  in  1951-1,  there  are  now  27  cities  which 
contract  for  the  services  of  the  sheriff's  department,  the  report  noted.  .  .  . 

STONE  AGE  JET HODS 


Montreal  Star,  January  15,  1961; — Man  is  at  the  crucial  point  in  his  own 
evolution,  declared  Prof.  Maxwell  M.  J.  Dunbar,  chairman  of  the  Marine  Sciences 
Centre  of  McGill,  in  an  address  last  night  before  the  St.  James  Literary  Society  in 
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the  Windsor  Hotel. 

"The  rate  of  change,"  he  said,  "is  frighteningly  fast.  We  are  subject  to  more 
mental  and  social  change  than  ever  before,  yet  we  are  still  trying  to  deal  with 
these  problems  with  stone  age  methods." 

Prof.  Dunbar,  who  is  a  member  of  the  department  of  zoology  specializing  in 
oceanography,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  things  change.  Man,  he 
said,  must  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  "Change  is  the  Only  Reality:  A  Discussion  of  Evolution," 
he  traced  the  history  of  the  idea  of  evolution  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

There  was  a  preoccupation,  he  said,  with  stability  —  a  static  situation.  Man 
resisted  change  not  realizing  that  "all  real  things  change  only  imaginary  things  do 
not  change. 

"The  whole  point  of  the  children's  perennial  classic  'Peter  Pan'  is  to  let  us 
stay  children  forever.".  .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
FOCAL  POINTS  OF  THE  GREAT  CONSFIRACY 

The  United  States,  with  respect  to  foreign  policy,  would  appear  on  the  surface 
to  be  easing  down  on  its  belligerency  and  intransigence;  but  that  appearance  could 
be  very  deceptive.  We  have  softened  our  yammering  about  Berlin ;  we  are  not 
actively  stirring  up  the  Kashmir  issue;  we  are  doing  no  more  than  routine  mischief 
in  Africa;  we  are  even  agreeable  to  negotiation  with  Panama.  But  there  are  two 
points  on  which  we  are  neither  yielding  nor  displaying  tolerance:  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 
Evidently  these  are  the  focal  points  of  our  immediate  objectives  in  the  Cold  War. 

Should  a  tranquil  situation  develop  in  Vietnam,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  maintain  counteraction  in  southeast  Asia.  However,  after  the  excessive  cruelties 
and  repressions  inflicted  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  under  our  puppets  in  the 
late  Diem  regime,  it  is  very  difficult  to  'organize*  the  populace  to  support  a 
reactionary  Western  cause  in  that  area,  especially  when  we  perpetrate  the  fiction 
that  the  'agression1  is  being  fed  from  North  Vietnam  and  that  the  'resistance'  is 
not  fundamentally  a  popular  revolution  in  the  south.  .  .  .  Where  else  in  Asia  could 
we  get  a  little  war  going  with  ease  if  the  one  in.  Vietnam  should  be  closed  out?  All 
official  gestures  indicate  a  stepped-up  intervention  by  the  U.S.,  'possibly  with  an 
attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

An  election  is  coming  up  this  year  and  the  Democratic  administration  fears 
that  it  may  be  brushed  with  the  'soft  on  communism'  smear.   It  would  be  a  great 
vindication  for  the  Party  and  the  incumbent  administration  if  Cuba  could  be 
'liberated'  before  the  election;  and  there  are  persistent  rumors  that  such  a  scheme 
is  in  the  process  of  incubation  at  this  time.  .  .  .  After  'favorable  decisions'  are 
achieved  in  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  we  could  turn  our  attention  more  fully  to  promoting 
bigger  wars,  between  China  and  India  for  instance. 

MALADJUSTMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

The  technological  factors  in  the  modern  world  call  for  social  consolidation 
and  unification  of  peoples,  at  least  on   their  respective  continental  areas.  But 
the  political  and  economic  factors  are  working  in  the  opposite  direction.   Small 
groups  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  seeking  political  autonomy  and 
ethnical  separation.  Africa  is  a  major  example  of  a  continental  area  which, 
technologically,  should  be  operated  as  one  social  unit;  but,  politically,  it  has 
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suffered  severe  balkanization.  More  than  that,  there  are  still  many  schisms 
between  groups  within  individual  countries,  for  example  in  the  Congo  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  violently  disaffiliated 
from  the  British  Empire  a  few  years  ago,  but  that  was  not  the  end;  now,  its  Greek 
and  Turkish  factions  are  seeking  separation  and  'independence.1  Canada  has  a 
militant  separatist  movement  among  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec  Province.  The 
United  States  is  far  from  united,  with  its  divisionist  doctrine  of  'fifty  sovereign 
states'  and  its  numerous  ethnical  blocs. 

The  erstwhile  semi-stabilizing  influence  of  empire  nations,  holding  large  areas 
and  populations  in  a  state  of  colonial  subjugation,  has  now  broken  down  and  the 
former  colonial  territories  have  fragmented.  That  kind  of  stability  cannot  return. 
.  .  .  Soviet  Russia  and  China,  using  a  stronger  centralized  control  and  stressing 
social  unity,  have  been  able  to  consolidate  their  respective  areas  and  encourage 
social  unification.   Indonesia,  likexri.se,  has  been  remarkably  successful  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  area,  the  people,  and  the  external  interference.   Evidently, 
a  similar  unity  cannot  be  achieved  under  free  enterprise  and  multi-party  politics.  . 
.  .  Verily,  the  Old  Order  changeth,  but  not  with  efficiency  or  grace.  Eventually, 
area  technology  must  be  applied  if  the  world  is  to  enjoy  social  tranquility. 

MALEVOLENCY  OF  THE  FAR  RIGHT 

The  utterances  and  antics  of  the  Far  Right,  personified  by  one  Barry  Goldwater, 
might  be  brushed  off  as  ludicrous  clowning  if  it  were  not  for  the  weight  of  support 
that  it  gets  from  people  who  treat  it  seriously  —  ranging  from  an  inert,  uneducated 
mass  of  residual  peasants  to  billionaire  oil  barons.  The  sympathetic,  high  priority 
news  coverage  given  to  the  Far  Right  by  the  press  and  broadcasting  systems  of  the 
country  is  to  be  expected  from  those  sources,  but  it  is  a  cause  for  alarm  just  the 
same. 

There  is  an  intelligence  and  social  consciousness  present  among  the  American 
people  which  is  far  mere  vigorous  than  appears  on  the  surface.  But,  under  the 
continuing  stifling  weight  of  reactionary  repression,  first  imposed  during  the  war 
and  exacerbated  by  the  McCarthy  epidemic,  it  remains  largely  latent  and  inarticu* 
late;  or,  when  it  does  rise  to  expression,  it  often  dissipates  itself  on  the 
promotion  of  some  minority  cause.   Some  of  this  social  intelligence  was  manifest  in 
the  applause  given  to  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Linus  Pauling. 

Some  of  the  more  disturbing  foci  cf  malignancy  in  our  society  are  to  be  found 
in  the  State  Department,  the  Justice  Department,  and  Congress,  where  such  an 
anti-red  hysteria  prevails  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  high-ranking  individuals 
so  afflicted  to  view  matters  objectively  or  administer  affairs  impartially.   For 
example,  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  is  no  fit  person  to  engage  in  international  discussions 
involving  socialist  countries  or  socialist  issues. 

—  Techno  Critic 


FEWER  FARMS,  BUT  LARGER 

The  Everett  Herald,  January  22,  1961|,  Washington  (UPI) — The  process  of  combin- 
ing many  small  farms  into  not  so  many  big  farms  continued  at  a  fast  pace  in  1963. 
Farm  numbers  dropped  about  100,000,  or  about  Jfo   below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Statistical  Reporting  Service  (SRS)  estimated 
farms  in  continental  U.S.  on  Jan.  1  totaled  3>^7U?hOO.  This  compares  with 
3,572,000  a  year  earlier. 

(The  average  U.S.  farm  now  has  325  acres,  up  from  213  in  1950.) 
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RELIEF  ROLLS  RISE 


Wall  Street  Journal,  February  7,  196U — "The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall 
quit  this  business  of  relief." 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  this  promise  29  years  ago.  It  differs 
little  from  the  sort  of  pledge  some  politicians  still  make.  But  relief  rolls 
continue  to  grow  and  grow.  They  rise  twice  as  rapidly,  in  fact,  as  the  nation's 
population. 

No  country-wide  head  count  of  public  aid  recipients  is  available  on  an  up-to- 
the-minute  basis.  But  informed  calculations  put  the  current  total  near  eight 
million  persons.  That's  a  third  more  than  in  1955.  The  country's  population  has 
increased  only  15$  in  the  same  span. 

All  of  today's  relief  recipients  gathered  into  one  place  would  constitute  a 
metropolis  as  huge  as  New  York  City.  The  relief  multitude  already  nearly  equals 
the  combined  populations  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma.   It  amounts  almost 
to  half  as  many  persons  as  there  are  in  Canada. 

The  relief  army  costs  taxpayers  some  $1^00  million  monthly  to  support,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  what  Americans  pay  monthly  through  taxes  for  education.  The 
monthly  relief  bill  comes  to  considerably  more  than  the  total  worth  of  goods 
produced  and  services  rendered  by  all  of  Greece  in  a  month. 

The  relief  way  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  publicized  most  in  the  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  ghettos  of  big  cities.   It's  spotlighted,  too,  in. the  Appalachians, 
where  employment  in  coal  mines  has  shriveled.  But  it  permeates  communities  of  all 
sizes  across  the  land.  Relief  rolls  grow  faster  in  Arizona,  for  example,  than 
they  dn  in  New  York  or  West  Virginia. 

The  predicament  of  such  relief  recipients  as  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the 
disabled  attracts  great  public  notice.  But  the  massive  growth  of  the  relief 
community  chiefly  occurs  among  relatively  young  mothers  and  their  dependent 
children.  An  army  of  some  four  million  now,  these  persons  alone  outnumber  the 
entire  citizenry  of  Chicago.  Their  ranks  have  increased  nearly  80%  since  1955. 

So-called  aid-to-dependp.nt.-rhildrfin  (ADC)  relief  was  originally  set  up  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  to  help  children  under  18  who  were  fatherless  due 
to  desertion  or  death.  In  recent  years  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  include 
children  in  some  families  where  fathers  are  present  but  unemployed!  fathers  are 
present,  in  fact,  in  nearly  one  of  every  four  households  receiving  ADC  funds. 

The  table  below  pinpoints  the  extraordinary  rise  of  this  type  of  relief.  Its 
increase  contrasts  markedly  with  the  static  record  for  other  relief  recipients — 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and  the  destitute. 


ADC  Recipients 
Other  Recipients 


1963 
3,912,000 
3,236,000 


W55 

2,193,000 

3,216,000 


Gain 

IWo 

1% 


What  sort  of  persons  populate  the  mushrooming  relief  community?  A  recent  Look 
magazine  article  by  Julius  Horwitz,  a  consultant  to  the  New  York  State  Senate 'on 
public  welfare  who  has  spent  many  hours  among  New  York  City's  ADC  families,  contains 
a  distressing  description  of  ADC  mothers  and  their  offspring  in  a  West  101st  Street 
building. 

"Every  girl  .  .  .  over  the  age  of  13  was  pregnant,  or  had  delivered  a  baby," 
Mr.  Horwitz  writes.  Moreover,  he  recalls,  ADC  infants  in  the  building  were  in 
actual  physical  danger  of  being  bitten  by  rats.   "If  they  survived  to  the  age  of 
18,"  he  states,-  "they  could  expect  to  receive  their  own  crisp  IBM-processed 
public-assistance  check.".  .  . 

.  .  .  The  average  payment  per  New  York  recipient  is  nearly  $$$   monthly.  That's 
almost  twice  the  nationwide  average.  It  dwarfs  the  average  of  less  than  %h   a 
month  ir:  Puerto- Rico,  where  many  of  New  lork's  ADC  mothers  originate.  .  .  . 
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'M4RCH  OF  POOR* 


Chicago  Daily  News,  January  27,  I96I4 — The  March  of  the  Poor  on  the  State  of 
Illinois  building  will  be  the  first  of  many  public  protests  against  relief  cutbacks, 
the  head  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League  predicted  Monday. 

Edwin  C.  Berry,  executive  director  of  the  Negro  rights  group,  warned  that 
Thursday's  march  "is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  can  be  expected." 

"The  mothers  and  children  and  ministers  who  will  march  are  protesting  for 
their  dignity,"  he  said. 

"They  are  being  systematically  reduced  to  deep  and  blinding  poverty  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  infuse  them  with  hope,  when  we  are  asking  them  to  increase  their 
participation  in  training  and  education  programs. 

"Instead,  we  reduce  them  further  toward  starvation—the  best  way  I  know  to 
make  them  more  subservient  and  prevent  them  from* becoming  self-sufficient." 

Berry  noted  that  relief  cuts  enacted  on  Nov.  1  by  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Department  provide  about  60  cents  a  day  per  person  for  food,  30  cents  below  the 
minimum  budget  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department. 

"Their  clothing  budget  is  less  than  the  state  itself  prescribes  as  the  very 
minimum,"  he  said. 

The  relief  clothing  budget  allows  a  woman  $25  every  six  years  for  a  winter 
coat  and  permits  a  child  to  buy  a  coat  once  every  three  years. 

"The  result  is  that  children  look  like  ragamuffins  and  some  get  only  one  meal 
a  day,"  said  G.  Lewis  Pcnner,  president  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  National  Assn. 
of  Social  Workers. 

Both  Penncr  and  Berry  warned  that  the  state  can  expect  an  increase  in  crime 
unless  relief  budgets  are  raised.  .  .  . 

AND  WHERE  LIES  THE  INCENTIVE? 

Chicago  Daily  News,  January  31 ?  1961; — Thursday Ts  "march  of  the  poor"  was  a 
vivid  reminder  that  the  reduction  of  state  public  aid  allowances  has  created  severe 
hardships  which. must  not  be  ignored. 

The  1963  Legislature  set  relief  ceilings  calculated  to  save  $Ii.60,000  a  month. 
This  alone  would  have  forced  considerable  belt-tightening.  State  Public  Aid 
Director  Harold  0.  Swank  then  imposed  further  restrictions  on  food  and  other 
allowances  which  raised  the  monthly  savings  to  $900,000. 

Today,  the  felons  in  Illinois  penitentiaries  are  eating  more  and  better  food 
than  the  relief  recipients.   "Nobody  has  a  better  diet  than  the  men  in  prison," 
says  Joseph  E.  Ragen,  state  public  safety  director.  .  .  . 

JOBS  FOR  ENGINEERS  DECLINE 


Wall  Street  Journal,  February  20,  1961j — .  .  .Demand  for  engineers  and  other 
highly  skilled  technicians  stands  at  only  6$%   of  the  1961  average,  reports  Deutsch 
&  Shea,  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  technical  manpower  consultant.   The  65%  figure  is 
the  lowest  on  record  since  Deutsch  &  Shea's  monthly  "demand  index"  was  started  in 
mid-19605  the  index  is  based  on  the  volume  of  help-wanted  advertising  in  technical 
journals  and  newspapers  across  the  land. 

Engineering  salaries  also  suggest  a  slackening  of  demand.  Since  i960,  studies 
indicate,  salaries  for  beginning  engineers  have  risen  less  than  kf°   annually,  on 
average,  far  below  the  average  yearly  increase  of  about  8%   in  the  mid-1950s. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  market  for  engineers  has  softened  considerably," 
says  Carl  Frey,  executive  secretary  of  the  Engineering  Manpower  Commission,  a  non- 
profit arm  of  the  Engineers  Joint  Council  aimed  at  promoting  more  effective  use  of 
engineers.   "The  man  who  hasn't  kept  up  with  the  latest  developments  is  in  trouble.". 

.  .  .Defense  spending  cutbacks  are  a  major  factor  in  the  demand  slowdown. 
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President  Johnson's  recent  budget  message  calls  for  a  $1.3  billion  cut  in  defense 
expenditures  next  fiscal  year.  And,  although  the  message  indicates  a  slight  rise 
in  space  spending,  a  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  survey  issued  this  month  finds  that 
industry's  space  outlays  will  sink  12$  this  year,  a  sharper  decline  than  in  any 
other  of  the  23  business  categories  polled. 

"From  60$  to  70$  of  the  nation's  approximately  900,000  engineers  are  tied 
directly  or  indirectly  to  defense  and  space  work,"  estimates  Mr.  Frey.  .  .  . 

VARIETY  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Congressional  Record,  January  31,  1961;,  Page  A392--.  .  .This  next  may  sound 
like  insanity,  and  it  probably  is.  In  the  year  1963,  the  U.S.  (you  and  I)  is 
giving  economic  aid  to  at  least  73  countries  and  7  entities,  and,  fantastic  as  it 
may  seem,  military  assistance  to  70  countries. 

Some  foreign  aid  has  been  so  ludicrous,  it  is  unbelievable.   Believe  it  or 
not,  the  house  subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  hearings  in  1962 
found  that  foreign  aid  funds  were  used  to:   1.  Buy  suits  for  undertakers  in  Greece. 
2.  Erect  a  stockbreeding  farm  in  Lebanon  with  nine  stalls  for  each  bull.  3.  Buy 
a  $3,100,000  air-conditioned  yacht  for  the  emperor  of  Ethiopa  (with  gold  wall  paper), 
h.     Ship  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  navigational  equipment  to  countries  completely 
incapable  of  using  it.  5.  Buy  1,000  23  inch  TV  sets  for  use  in  community  education 
in  underdeveloped  countries  overseas  at  a  cost  of  $1|00,000  for  areas  with  no 
electric  power.  6.  Buy  extra  wives  for  government  officials  in  Kenya.  .  .  , 

OBSOLESCENT  TRANSPORTATION  —  THE  PRICE  WE  PAY 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  2,  1961;,  Chicago  (AP) — Traffic  accidents  killed 
lj.3 jIlOO  Americans  last  year— a  record  toll. 

The  death  rate  was  unprecedented — 110  a  day. 

Accidents  injured  an  estimated  1.6  million  persons. 

They  cost  about  $7.7  billion  in  wage  losses,  medical  expenses,  insurance  and 
property  damage. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  in  reporting  the  figures  Saturday  night,  said  the 
1963  total  exceeded  the  previous  record  of  UO, 80I4.  set  in  1962  by  6%.     Every  month 
of  1963  except  January  recorded  a  higher  toll  than  the  corresponding  month  of  1962. 

Travel,  the  volume  of  traffic  and  the  number  of  drivers  also  zoomed  to  record 
levels. 

Travel  was  reckoned  at  about  800  billion  vehicle  miles,  k%   above  the  1962 
figure.  The  mileage  death  rate  edged  up  to  $.k   fatalities  for  every  100  million 
miles  of  travel,  compared  with  5.3  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  vehicles  was  placed  at  83  million,  an  increase  of  h$» 

The  number  of  drivers  was  figured  at  95  million,  a  rise  of  about  3%.    .  .  . 

(It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  'Price  System'  will  afford  an 
answer.  The  situation  will  probably  get  worse.) 

U.  S.  POPULATION  GROWTH 


Long  Beach  Independent,  February  3,  I96I4,  Washington  (UPI) — Americans  must 
give  up  the  "status  symbol"  of  large  families  because  the  U.S.  population  is  grow- 
ing at  a  crisis  pace,  a  population  expert  said  Sunday. 

Robert  Cook,  editor  of  the  non-governmental  population  reference  bureau's 
"Population  Bulletin,"  said  the  country  will  need  the  equivalent  of  a  new  Chicago 
every  year  merely  to  provide  housing  for  new  families  from  1965  to  1975. 

At  present  trends,  the  U.S.  population  will  soar  to  2^9  million  by  1980,  to 
3Ui  million  by  2000,  and  to  one  billion  in  2065,  he  said. 
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Cook,  in  an  editorial  on  a  report  reprinted  by  the  Bulletin,  said  that  at 
present  the  average  number  of  children  born  per  woman  in  the  United  States  is  three. 
A  reduction  of  this  rate  to  2.5  "would  beneficially  alter  the  state  of  things  to 
come  for  Americans  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond,"  Cook  said. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  it,  Americans  must  recognize  the  fallacy  of  their 
cherished  philosophy  that  there  is  always  'room  for  one  more',"  Cook  said. 

He  said  that  large  families  once  were  desirable  to  maintain  an  agrarian 
economy,  and  also  were  fashionable  as  "a  form  of  status  symbol." 

"Today,  like  many  of  our  other  status  symbols,  large  families  represent  unreal- 
istic goals  and  values,"  he  said.   "And  unfortunately,  they  too  often  are  engendered 
by  those  who  have  least  to  give  their  children  either  in  cultural  heritage  or 
financial  support." 

Cook  quoted  from  a  1963  report  by  Dr.  Donald  Bogue  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  U.S.  population  growth  "gravely"  complicates  such  problems  as  deteri* 
orating  central  cities,  urban  sprawl,  juvenile  delinquency,  inadequate  educational 
facilities  and  unemployment.  .  .  . 

'PRICE  SYSTEM  INEFFICIENCY 

Los  Angeles  Times,  January  26,  I96I4. — Faulty  material  was  responsible  for  k3% 
of  the  aircraft  accidents  that  killed  112  Navy  and  Marine  pilots  and  destroyed  275 
planes  last  year,  the  Pacific  Fleet's  commander  of  Naval  Air  Forces  said  Saturday. 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop  told  the  77th  Inland  Empire  Quality  Control  Conference 
in  Pomona  that  23.37°  of  aircraft  accidents  last  year  were  traced  to  faulty  material. 
An  additional  19.7%  of  accidents  were  partly  caused  by  such  failures. 

During  the  last  five  years,  721  pilots  were  killed  and  1,762  aircraft  were 
destroyed  in  accidents,  Stroop  said,  and  the  only  cause  of  accidents  more  common 
than  material  failure  was  "pilot  error." 

LAKE  MEAD  POWER  CUT 


Long  Beach  Independent,  February  20,  I96I4.,  Oakland  (AP) — A  Colorado  River 
water  crisis  will  result  in  curtailing  Hoover  Dam*s  hydroelectric  power  production 
about  April  1,  the  Oakland  Tribune  reported  Wednesday. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  the  paper  said  water  has  been  flowing 
out  of  Hoover  Dam  eight  times  faster  than  the  Colorado  River  flow  into  Lake  Mead, 
the  reservoir  above  the  dam,  for  the  past  year. 

Lake  Mead  is  filled  to  just  5l  percent  of  its  capacity. 

The  record-breaking  down-draw  of  7.2  million  acre-feet  from  Lake  Mead  in  the 
past  12  months  has  continued  even  in  midwinter  months  when  the  reservoir  should  be 
filling  with  storage  supplies  for  the  coming  summer. 

A.  B.  West,  Reclamation  Bureau  Region  3  director,  last  week  ordered  the  drain- 
ing of  Lake  Powell  reservoir  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Hoover  Dam  generators  running, 
the  paper  said. 

The  water  from  Lake  Powell,  above  the  new  Glen  Canyon  Dam  at  the  Arizona-Utah 
boundary,  will  keep  Hoover  Dam's  power  plant  running  at  design  capacity  until  April 
1,  said  C.  M.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Region  3  water  scheduling  branch. 

Smith  said  power  production  at  Hoover  Dam  would  be  curtailed  if  Lake  Mead's 
level  falls  another  six  feet. 

"The  generators  won't  stop.  They  just  won't  produce  as  much  power,"  he  said. 

"The  lower  Colorado  River  would  be  dry  right  now  if  we  weren't  releasing  stored 
water  from  Hoover  Dam,"  Smith  declared. 

"This  thing  is  getting  serious.  We're  hoping  for  a  weather  change." 

He  reported  the  Rocky  Mountain-area  snowpack,  which  feeds  the  Colorado,  ranges 
from  I4O  to  80  percent  of  normal  this  season. 

"We  might  get  five  million  acre-feet  this  year."  .  .  . 
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A  BRIEF  LOOK  AT  THE  WORLD  OIL  MARKET 


The  Congressional  Record,  February  6,  I96I4,  Page  2073 — This  part  of  the 
economic  war,  which  has  been  described  as  the  Soviet  oil  offensive,  is  a  part  which 
I  am  not  sure  we  are  winning. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  reserves  to  draw  upon  to 
wage  and  win  that  war.  Russia  is  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  average  daily 
oil  production;  and,  in  1962,  Russian  production  equaled  one-half  of  the  U.S. 
production.   In  1950  Russian  production  amounted  to  only  one-seventh  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. Soviet  bloc  oil  exports  to  the  free  world  and  Cuba  increased  from  116,000 
barrels  per  day  in  1955  to  7i|0,000  barrels  per  day  in  1963.   This  was  an  increase 
of  10$  over  the  670,000  barrels  a  day  exported  in  1962.  Their  estimated  export 
potential  in  1965  is  1  million  barrels  per  day.   The  export  of  Soviet  oil  accounted 
for  one-fourth  of  Russia's  earnings  of  free  world  currencies  in  1962.  RussiaTs 
proved  oil  reserves  are  estimated  to  be  28.5  billion  barrels,  compared  to  U.S. 
reserves  of  35.5  billion.  Some  estimates  of  potential  reserves  have  run  as  high  as 
200  billion  barrels;  and,  in  I960,  the  Soviets  announced  that  new  oil  deposits 
discovered  in  Central  Asian  Republics  have  a  potential  capacity  expected  to  equal 
the  total  output  of  the  Middle  East  oil  fields.   The  discovery  of  new  oil  and  gas 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  top  priority  and,  in  recent  years,  Russia  has  had  more 
geophysical  crews  in  operation  than  the  entire  free  world. 

The  Soviet  pricing  policy  is  extremely  flexible  since  it  is  not  restricted  by 
normal  profit  and  loss  considerations,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  considerably 
less  because  there  is  no  obligation  to  pay  royalties  to  producing  companies  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  50$  of  the  posted  world  price,  which  the  U.S.  companies  engaged 
in  foreign  operations  must  now  pay.  In  1957,  the  Soviets  exported  oil  to  the  free 
world  at  an  average  price  of  $2.06  per  barrel,  when  the  price  of  Middle  East  oil 
was  $2.79,  and  Venezuelan  oil  was  $2.92.  In  1958,  the  Soviets  sold  oil  to  Argentina 
for  $1.60  per  barrel,  but  charged  Poland  $2.87  per  barrel.  In  I960  Russia  exported 
crude  oil  to  its  satellites  at  an  average  price  of  $3.01  per  barrel,  but  charged 
free  world  nations  only  $1.56  per  barrel.   In  I960  the  Soviets  entered  into  a 
barter  arrangement  with  Italian  refineries  for  long-term  supplies  of  Soviet  oil  at 
a  price  of  about  %\   per  barrel.   In  1963,  the  Soviets  concluded  another  agreement 
with  Italy  under  which  Italy  will  take  about  180  million  barrels  of  Soviet  oil 
between  1961*  and  1970  at  a  price  of  only  $1.10  per  barrel  in  exchange  for  Italian 
synthetic  rubber,  fertilizers,  man  made  fibers,  and  machinery  and  equipment  so 
vitally  needed  in  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  trend  of  increased  Soviet  oil  exports  will  continue,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  the  new  system  of  pipelines  which  the  Russians  are  building  to  the  markets  of 
Western  Europe  and  its  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  e^qoansion  of  its  tanker  fleet, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  This  will  make  Soviet  oil  even  more 
accessible  and  available. 

Today,  the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
is  about  $3.38. 

U.S.  Petroleum  requirements  by  1970  are  expected  to  be  at  least  13  million 
barrels  a  day.  Our  current  production  is  only  about  7.5  million  barrels  a  day,  and 
the  requirements  for  1970  will  be  about  2  million  barrels  a  day  greater  than  our 
present  productive  capacity,  which  in  1963  was,  at  most,  3  million  barrels  a  day 
greater  than  actual  production.  With  respect  to  excess  productive  capacity  which 
the  advocates  of  reduction  say  results  from  overinvestment,  our  domestic  production 
now  would  be  at  least  1,300,000  barrels  a  day  greater  if  it  were  not  for  imports  of 
foreign  oil.  If  these  imports  were  cut  off  in  an  emergency,  our  present  productive 
capacity  would  exceed  our  current  requirements  by  very  little.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  increased  consumption  of  our  military  establishment  which, 
in  an  emergency,  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  an  additional  million  barr3ls 
a  day.  Thus,  if  an  emergency  should  arise,  and  in  today's  world  it  is  highly  likely 
that  it  will,  we  would  have  no  reserve  productive  capacity.  .  .  . 
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SKADELESS  WINDOWS  AND  INSTANT  SUNGLASSES 

Edmonton  Journal,  January  29,  1961;,  New  York  (AP) — A  new  discovery  in  glass- 
making  promises  instant  sunglasses,  and  windows  that  act  as  their  own  shades. 

This  new  glass  turns  dark  only  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  Out  of  the  sunshine, 
it  becomes  crystal  clear  again. 

■  One  use  foreseen  for  it  is  in  sunglasses  which  are  clear  glass  when  worn 
indoors,  but  turn  dark  outdoors.  Or  windows  in  houses  or  windshields  in  antos  that 
automatically  cut  down  glare.  .  .  . 

SOLAR  DESALTED 

Edmonton  Journal,  February  1,  196k  9   Los  Angeles — A  sea  water  desalting  plant, 
using  the  sun's  rays,  is  producing  an  average  of  3,000  gallons  of  distilled  water 
daily  in  a  small  Mexican  fishing  village. 

Carl  N.  Hodges,  supervisor  of  the  solar  energy  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Physics,  said  the  water  is  expected  to  cost  about 
50  cents  per  thousand  gallons  to  citizens  of  the  village,  Puerto  Fenasco,  Sonora. 

Villagers  now  pay  %6   to  $12  per  1,000  gallons  to  have  water  trucked  into  the 
city,  he  said. 

Hodges  said  the  new  pilot  plant  is  the  largest  solar-powered  desalting  opera- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  University  of  Sonora  is  co-operating  in  the  test.  During  the  testing 
period,  the  water  produced  is  being  given  to  Puerto  Penasco  hospital  and  schools  a 
and  the  remainder  to  the  people,  Hodges  said. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
U.S.  TO  BE  COZY  WITH  RIGHTIST  TYRANNIES 

The  United  States  government  continues  to  employ  the  tactic  of  'leak'  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  presenting  its  policy  moves.  It  works  this  way:  Some  secondary 
or  minor  official  makes  a  speech  in  which  he  announces  what  purports  to  be  an 
advance  statement  of  governmental  policy.  The  reaction  that  is  registered  to  this 
'leak'  indicates  whether  the  government  shall  go  ahead  openly  with  this  policy  or 
soft-pedal  it  for  the  time  being.   If  the  proposal  proves  to  be  very  unpopular,,  the 
statement  of  the  secondary  official  can  be  countermanded  by  someone  higher  up. 

The  proposal  that  the  U.S.  undertake  an  aggressive  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
was  leaked  in  this  manner.  The  reaction  from  many  quarters  was  so  strongly  antago- 
nistic to  it  that  the  idea  was  referred  to  further  study  although  not  abandoned; 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was  sent  to  Vietnam  as  part  of  that  'study.'.  .  . 
More  recently,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  has  leaked  the  proposal  that  the  U.S.  no  longer  oppose,  or  withhold 
recognition  from,  rightist  tyrannies  or  takeovers  by  military  juntas  in  Latin 
America  even  when  democratic  governments  are  sacrificed  as  victims  in  the  deal.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  further  proposed,  we  shall  continue  all-out  opposition  to 
'communistic'  regimes.  Of  course,  this  has  been  our  general  policy  all  along,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been  openly  proposed  as  an 
accepted  national  policy. 

For  many  years,  the  political  leadership  of  the  United  States  has  been 
fascist-oriented,  favoring  monarchies,  fascist-type  dictatorships,  landlordism, 
clericalism.,  and  private  ownership  of  public  propertyj  and  it  has  vigorously  opposed 
the  election  of  'democratic'  regimes  around  the  world,  the  nationalization  of 
enterprise,  secularism,  and  general  welfare  of  the  'lower  classes'  in  general.   It 
now  appears  that  the  Johnson  Administration  is  going  ahead  with  this  same  policy, 
perhaps  even  more  brazenly  and  ineptly  than  its  recent  predecessors.  Even  the 
pretense  of  liberalism,  simulated  by  the  late  Kennedy  Administration,  is  fading 
away . 

FRANCE  TRIES  FOR  A  COMEBACK 

France,  bereft  of  her  colonial  empire,  has  been  bogging  down  in  a  political 
and  economic  guagmire  at  home.  France's  position,  even  as  a  second  class  power  in 
the  world,  is  threatened  by  failure  to  solve  her  internal  problems.  Now  it  appears 
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that  President  DeGaulle  has  decided  to  lead  France  on  an  independent  course  toward 
a  broader  and  more  intensive  participation  in  world  trade  and  away  from  a  'me  too1 
alliance  with  the  West.  This  independent  action  is  frowned  on  by  the  other 
predatory  nations  of  the  West,  each  of  which  would  prefer  to  operate  as  part  of  a 
consortium  (with  favored  nation  status  for  itself)  rather  than  in  open  competition 
with  other  modern  nations. 

This  is  a  grand  gesture  by  DeGaulle  in  the  face  of  a  desperate  situation,  and 
it  may  gain  him  some  temporary  success.  France  is  relatively  well-situated  with 
respect  to  arable  land,  developed  technology,  and  hydro-electric  power.  Her 
greatest  handicap  is  the  anti-progressive  mass  of  superstitious  peasants  and  small 
shopkeepers  that  are  a  dead  weight  on  the  economy  of  France.  However,  in  the  long 
run,  France  cannot  survive  as  an  economic  empire  any  more  than  she  was  able  to  do 
so  as  a  political  empire.  The  day  of  empires  is  ending  and  the  day  of  continental- 
isms  is  dawning. 

HOW  TO  DISRUPT  PEACE  TALKS 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  whenever  negotiations  were  underway  which  could  lead 
to  a  more  peaceful  and  tranquil  relationship  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  U.S.  has  pulled  off  some  incident  to  disrupt  those  negotiations.  The  U»2 
incident  was  such  a  provocation.  During  recent  weeks,  while  disarmament  talks 
were  going  on  in  Geneva,  two  American  military  planes  flying  'off  course'  over  East 
Germany  have  been  shot  down.  The  official  explanations  for  these  overflights  can 
be  put  in  the  same  file  with  the  first  official  explanations  of  the  U-2  flight. 
Hence,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  recent  incidents  had  direct  military  ob- 
jectives. It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  established  pattern  to  presume  that 
their  purpose  was  diplomatic.  The  conspiracy  to  keep  the  Cold  War  alive  and  active 
is  far  more  intense  and  vicious  than  most  Americans  realize.  The  type  of  fanaticism 
portrayed  in  the  current  movie  'Doctor  Strangelove'  is  not  as  far-fetched  as 
Pentagon  comment  would  have  us  believe. 

It  seems  strange  that,  of  the  several  dozen  incidents  of  aircraft  violating 
territorial  boundaries  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  areas  of  influence  since  World  War 
II,  all  of  them  have  involved  American  planes  invading  territories  of  the  East  and 
none  of  them  have  involved  Russian  planes  flying  over  territory  of  the  West. 

INCOMES  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  JOBS 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  front-page  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  23  carried  a  recommendation  by  a  group  of  more-or-less  distinguished  students 
of  social  problems  that  "every  American  should  be  guaranteed  an  adequate  income  as 
a  matter  of  right  whether  he  woT"ks  or  not."  The  group  is  known  as  the  Ad  Hoc 

Committee  on  the  Triple  Revolution This  recommendation  appears  to  be 

advanced  as  a  brand  new  idea.  The  major  difficulty  that  the  group  encounters  in 
its  thinking  concerns  ways  and  means  of  putting  it  into  effect  under  the  Price 
System. 

For  more  than  a  generation  now,  Technocracy  has  been  presenting  an  improved 
version  of  this  idea  —  guaranteed  full  incomes  for  all  North  American  citizens 
from  birth  to  death,  regardless  of  functional  capacity  or  designation.  No  other 
group  can  now  claim  to  have  invented  that  concept.  Technocracy  goes  much  further 
than  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  that  we  present  a  social  blueprint  for  putting  the 
idea  of  guaranteed  incomes  into  effect  immediately. 

Technocracy  anticipated  the  problems  that  would  arise  from  cybernetics  and 
automation  even  before  those  words  were  invented  or  the  trend  toward  technological 
disemployment  was  recognized  by  Price  System  leaders  and  institutions.  This  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  Man-Hours  and  Distribution  Chart  which  was  given  Continentwide 
publicity  in  the  early  1930' s.  Time  and  advancing  technology  have  validated  that 
prophetic  chart  with  inexorable  exactitude.  Belatedly,  the  scholars  of  the  Price 
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System  are  being  jarred  into  mental  agitation  by  the  march  of  events  and  are 
beginning  to  fumble  with  ideas  that  were  thoroughly  worked  out  and  given  worldwide 
publicity  more  than  three  decades  ago.  .  .  .  Technocracy  invites  the  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  other  interested  parties  to  get  moving  and  really  catch  up 
with  Technocracy,  at  least  as  it  was  presented  thirty  years  ago. 

—  Techno  Critic 


JOBS  BECOMING  OBSOLETE 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  9,   1961+,  Houston,  Tex.  (AP) — If  automation  progresses 
as  predicted,  most  Americans  will  be  put  out  of  work  and  people  will  have  to  be 
paid  wages  even  if  they  have  no  jobs,  a  union  president  said. 

Ralph  Helstein  of  Chicago,  international  president  of  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers,  said  such  a  development  in  the  next  few  decades  would  make  necessary  a 
radical  revision  of  the  concept  of  what  constitutes  work  and  would  change  the 
function  of  labor  unions. 

"Computer  scientists  predict  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  it  id.ll  be  possible 
for  2%   of  the  population  too  turn  out  all  goods  and  services  needed, "  Helstein  said. 

A  LOOK  AT  APPALACHIA 

Long  Beach  Independent,  March  19,  196U,  Marrowbone  Creek,  W.  Va.  (UPl) —  In  the 
rolling  hills  and  craggy  mountains  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  the  mountaineers  call 
friend  and  foe  alike  "buddy"  when  they  gather  around  potbellied  stoves  to  pass  the 
time  of  day. 

In  Stone  Goal  Hollow,  near  Marrowbone  Creek,  Joe  Muncy  Sr.  and  his  wife  live 
in  a  rundown  shack.  A  hungry  hound  shivers  on  the  porch  and  a  green  yucca  plant 
grows  near  the  steps. 

Up  the  hollow,  about  5>00  yards  from  Muncy  Sr.,  lives  William  Riley  Muncy,  his 
son,  in  another  shanty.  In  the  backyard  is  a  tall  pole,  painted  gray-green,  and 
atop  it  sits  a  crude  airplane  with  a  propeller.  Riley  built  it  for  his  sons. 

William  Riley  Muncy  has  two  boys  and  one  of  them  is  Joe  Jr.,  named  after  his 
grandfather.  All  three — Joe  Sr.,  Riley  and  Joe  Jr. — are  living  on  the  dole  and 
probably  will  be  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.   Joe  Jr.  is  21.   His  father  is  in  his 
hOs  and  grandpa  Muncy  is  in  his  70s. 

The  Muncy s  are  not  unique  in  the  Appalachia.  Any  welfare  worker  can  point  to 
numerous  families  going  into  the  third  generation  on  relief. 

"Each  generation  breaks  down  a  little  more  what  initiative  is  left,  if  any,  in 
the  family,"  a  social  worker  says. 

"There  is  no  hope  among  the  Muncy  men  for  anything  better.  They  have  been 
living  on  handouts  so  long  that  they  know  nothing  else." 

Let  them  tell  their  stories. 

Joe  Muncy  Sr.:  "I  hain't  never  had  no  work  worth  to  speak  of.  Right  now  I'm 
a  drawing  $58  a  month.  Buddy,  you  cain't  hardly  live  on  that  little  bit  of  money. 
I  cain't  do  nothing  for  my  boys.  And  my  boys  cain't  do  nothing  for  me, 

"Thay  hain't  been  no  work  around  here  for  years.  I  done  a  little  coal  mining 
herabouts.  But  I  hain't  worked  for  years.  Me  and  my  woman,  we  cain't  hardly  live 
on  this  ,$58.  My  boy  hain't  never  worked  none.  He's  got  heart  trouble.  Buddy,  it 
shore  is  tough." 

William  Riley  Muncy:   "Well  now,  I've  had  this  here  stomach  trouble  ever  since 
I  was  a  young 'en.  I  cain't  do  no  hard  work;  Leastways  I  shouldn't.   I'm  working 
out  here  now  (on  a  county  welfare  crew)  and  it  distresses  me,  but  I  got  to  keep  a 
going,  don't  you  know.   I  got  my  boy  Joe  Jr.  with  me  here.   Joe's  21  and  he  hain't 
never  worked  much.  Why  did  he  drop  out  of  school?  Well,  Joe  never  could  learn 
none  somehow. 


"Buddy,  I  got  my  other  boy  in  school.   He's  a  trying  hard  and  he  hain't  doing 
too  bad.   He's  a  hanging  on  with  everything  he's  got.   I  shore  hope  he  makes  it. 
Now  Joe  Jr.  he  went  up  to  Columbus  once,  but  he  had  to  come  back." 

Joe  Iiuncy  Jr.;   "I  live  up  there  by  Juniper  Creek.  That's  a  piece  from  where 
my  daddy  lives.   I  been  up  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  couldn't  find  a  job  there,  at 
least  I  couldn't  find  nothing  decent.  Well  I  would've  taken  anything.   I  hauled 
trash  for  awhile,  then  I  lost  that  job.   It  seems  like  they  want  you  to  be  gone 
through  high  school  for  most  anything.  They  jist  hain't  no  jobs  hereabouts.   I 
don't  like  depending  on  relief;  I  hain't  proud  of  it,  Buddy." 

Joe  Jr.  and  Riley  went  back  to  their  labor,  picking  and  shoveling  at  the  frozen 
earth  covering  up  a  sewer  line.  Neither  Joe  Jr.  nor  Riley  wore  gloves  in  the 
freezing  weather. 

They  disappeared  inside  a  nearby  building  occasionally  to  thaw  out. 

LEARN  HOW  TO  LIVE 


Edmonton  Journal,  March  2,  I96I1 — The  year  1981j.  may  bring  an  unexpected 
problem  an  Edmonton  doctor  warns. 

The  problem?  Leisure. 

As  Dr.  Stanley  Greenhill  of  the  University  of  Alberta's  faculty  of  medicine 
sees  it,  one  of  the  banes  of  automation  may  well  be  that  too  many  people  will  have 
too  much  time  on  their  hands  and  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

"We  will  have  leisure  masses  rather  than  leisure  classes,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Greenhill  was  guest  speaker  Sunday  at  the  Edmonton  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  Club's  weekend  workshop  on  "Automation — Bane  or  Boon." 

He  called  for  a  re-evaluation  of  the  function  of  work.  Modern  ethics,  he  said, 
has  been  built  on  the  idea  that  work  is  a  good  and  noble  thing,  yet  the  future  may 
bring  a  world  in  which  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  population  may  not  have  to  work  at 
all,  a  world  in  which  average  work  week  is  5  to  8  hours  long. 

The  problem,  then,  he  said,  will  be  productive  utilization  of  leisure. 

"We  have  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  work  is  the  basis  for  living — that  it's 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life." 

The  speaker  warned,  however,  that  in  today's  work-oriented  society,  leisure  is 
more  likely  wasted  in  pleasures  and  distractions  than  "used  to  create  the  civilized 
man . " 

Education,  he  said,  must  prepare  today's  citizens  for  tomorrow's  new  freedom. 
As  co   many  educators  are  now  urging,  Dr.  Greenhill  called  for  an  educational  system 
that  "means  more  than  just  the  acquisition  of  information. " 


INCOMES  IN  CANADA 


Winnipeg  Tribune,  February  29,  1961;,  Ottawa  (CP) — More  than  one  quarter  of  all 
Canadians  15>  years  and  older — except  those  on  farms  and  institutions — had  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $1,000  in  1961. 

That's  counting  all  income — earnings,  family  allowances,  old-age  pensions  and 
other  transfer  payments. 

The  estimate  is  contained  in  a  preliminary  report  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
on  income  figures  compiled  during  the  1961  census  of  Canada. 

The  survey  covered  10,101,772  persons  over  II4.  years  of  age.  Of  this  total, 
2,789,335  had  no  income. 

The  report  shows  the  average  income  in  Canada  was  $3,131.   Only  three 
provinces — Ontario,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia — had  average  incomes  higher  than 
the  national  level. 

The  lowest  average  income  was  $2,187  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  highest — 
$3,331 — was  in  Ontario. 

In  between  were  the  other  provinces:  Newfoundland,  $2,227;  Nova  Scotia,  < 
$2,U97;  New  Brunswick,  $2,1^35;  Quebec,  $3,123;  Manitoba,  $2,960;  Saskatchewan, 
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$2,789;  Alberta,  $3,226,  and  British  Columbia,  $3,218. 

One  of  every  eight  persons  covered  in  the  survey  reported  an  income  of  less 
than  1500  in  l?6l. 

If  the  population  were  divided  into  four  equal  groups,  here' 3  how  their 
incomes  would  shows 

The  bottom  quarter  had  incomes  below  #958.  The  next  quarter  had  incomes 
between  $958  and  $2,579.  The  next  quarter  had  incomes  between  $2,579  and  $1|,  285. 
The  top  quarter  was  above  $l|.,285. 

(Compare  this  with  the  purchasing  power  available  in  a  Technate 
—  in  excess  of  $100  per  day.) 


AILING  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Long  Beach  Independent,  February  29,  196U — America's  merchant  marine  is  sick, 
and  it's  getting  sicker. 

It  has  fallen  behind  Russia,  and  it  now  carries  less  than  10  percent  of 
American  overseas  tonage. 

One  of  its  biggest  problems — aside  from  high  operating  costs,  labor  strife  and 
failure  of  the  government  to  provide  support — is  the  "indifference  and  lack  of 
understanding"  by  the  public,  according  to  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  USN  (ret.), 
national  president  of  the  Propeller  Clubs  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  up  to  the  Propeller  Clubs  to  "stop  talking  to  ourselves  and  tell  this 
story,"  Wilson  declared  Friday  at  a  Los  Angele3  luncheon  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  Ports  of  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles. 

"An  adequate  merchant  marine  is  as  vital  to  our  total  seapower  as  the  Navy," 
Wilson  asserted. 

"Our  ships  are  the  finest  in  the  world — fast,  safe  and  designed  to  reduce 
operations  costs — but  there  are  far  too  few  of  them,"  he  said. 

By  1962,  Wilson  said,  privately  owned  U.S.  merchant  fleet  constituted  only  $.$ 
percent  of  the  total  world  fleet. 

"America's  seagoing  fleet  has  been  declining  steadily  at  a  rate  of  about  30 
ships  a  year,"  the  retired  admiral  said. 

The  fleet  now  consists  of  about  a  dozen  common  carriers,  while  before  World 
War  II  it  boasted  about  700  vessels,  he  pointed  out.  .  .  . 

SEQUEL  TO  CHICKEN  WAR? 

Hamilton  Spectator,  February  26,  1961).,  New  York  (AP) — The  chicken  war  could  be 
succeeded  by  a  steel  war. 

American  and  European  steel  producers  are  at  odds  over  imports  and  tariffs. 
And  the  dispute  may  become  one  of  the  sorest  when  a  new  round  of  international 
tariff -cutting  talks  starts  in  Geneva  in  May. 

Increased  tariffs  by  the  European  Common  Market  on  American  frozen  chickens 
caused  the  hottest  friction  last  year. 

American  steel  executives  currently  are  telling  a  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  hear- 
ing of  their  complaints  against  a  rising  flow  of  foreign  steel  into  U.S.  markets. 
They  also  are  asking  measures  to  broaden  the  export  business  for  American  steel 
mills. 

The  Eurpoean  Coal  and  Steel  Community  already  has  acted.   It  recently  raised 
its  tariffs  on  imports  of  low-priced  steel  and  cast  iron. 

The  Community  (the  six  Common  Market  nations)  also  reports  a  big  upsurge  in 
orders  for  its  steel  mills.  It  says  most  of  the  orders  are  coming  from  within  the 
Common  Market — West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 

Steel  producers  outside  the  Common  Market  aren't  happy  that  the  duties  are 
being  raised  against  them — to  an  average  of  nine  per  cent. 

American  producers  haven't  been  happy  that  European  steel  export  prices  have 
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been  lower  than  the  prices  charged  Common  Market  consumers — or  the  prices  of 
American  steel  products  here.  .  .  . 

PROFIT  MARGINS  DOWN  —  COMPETITION  KEEN 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  10,  1961; — "Profit  margins  aren't  keeping  up 
because  the  customer  won't  stand  for  it,"  snaps  a  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  jeweler. 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  profit  margin — its  profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales — last 
year  was  a  third  less  than  in  1958,  "and  that  was  called  a  recession  year,"  says 
Chairman  Roger  M.  B lough. 

Adds  a  banker  in  Los  Angeles:   "It  seems  companies  have  to  operate  20$  better 
than  they  did  two  years  ago  just  to  hold  profits  even." 

These  complaints  pinpoint  a  pervasive  fact  of  business  life  todays  Itrs  not 
so  easy  to  make  a  dollar  of  net  profit  as  the  boomtime  atmosphere  suggests.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Despite  some  ups  and  downs,  there  has  been  an  over-all  slippage  of  profit 
margins  since  the  early  post-war  years.   In  the  lush  days  of  the  late  19i|0s,  the 
average  margin  for  all  manufacturers  ran  at  6%   to  7%   of  sales.   In  the  mid-1950s, 
the  average  was  around  5.5$.  It's  been  under  5$  in  16  of  the  past  1?  quarters  for 
which  figures  are  available.  And  the  latest  figure  calculated,  for  the  third  1963 
quarter,  was  U.6$,  up  very  little  from  k.h%   a  year  earlier. 

For  many  retailers,  the  ratio  is  much  lower,  running  all  the  way  down  to  the 
thin  penny  or  so  the  supermarket  chains  earn  on  each  dollar  going  through  the 
checkout  counter.  This  is  about  half  their  average  return  in  the  early  1950s. 

What's  causing  this  trend?  Many  stockmarket  analysts  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  corporations  in  1963  deducted  $32. k   billion  from  reported  profits  to 
cover  depreciation — that  is,  wear  and  tear  on  plant  and  equipment — against  only 
$18. k  billion  in  1955.   Thus  they  contend  the  decline  in  profit  margins  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  looks.  Larger  depreciation  deductions,  they  say,  can  free  a  company  to 
pay  out  more  of  its  reported  profit  in  dividends,  instead  of  reinvesting  these 
funds  in  the  business. 

But  businessmen  vehemently  disagree.  They  view  depreciation  as  a  genuine  cost; 
companies,  they  say,  don't  simply  pocket  the  sums  they  write  off  for  depreciation 
but  spend  them  to  replace  plant  and  equipment,  which  must  be  done  and  is  often  very 
costly  since  many  types  of  machinery  cost  far  more  than  they  used  to.  By  allowing 
them  to  deduct  larger  sums  for  depreciation,  they  say,  the  Government  permits  them 
to  present  a  true  picture  of  what  happens  to  profit. 

The  prime  pressures  on  profits  stressed  by  company  after  company  surveyed 
across  the  country  are  intense  and  increasing  competition,  rising  costs,  and  the 
persistent  inability  of  many  industries  to  boost  prices.  .  .  . 

DEBT  —  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISTRIBUTE  AN  ABUNDANCE 

Montreal  Star,  February  2l{,  1961;,  Washington — More  and  more  North  Americans 
believe  in  debt  as  a  way  of  life. 

Since  1950,  short-term  consumer  loans  have  swelled  by  165  per  cent  while 
consumer  savings  have  increased  by  112  per  cent  and  disposable  income  by  76  per  cent 
in  the  U.S. 

At  the  close  of  196l,  consumer  debts,  in  the  U.S.  totalled  $290  billion— $175 
billion  in  home  mortgage  debt,  $h3.5   billion  in  installment  loans  and  $13.5  billion 
in  charge  accounts,  medical  loans  and  single  payment  loans.  .  .  . 

(Even  most  of  those  working,  not  to  mention  the  unemployed,  are 
insufficiently  'certified'  as  consumers.) 
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BUSINESS  FAILURES  INCREASE  IN  CANADA 


Edmonton  Journal,  March  Ik,  196);,  Ottawa  (CP)— Business  failures  recorded 
under  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  and  Winding  Up  Acts  in  1963  numbered  3,678. 

This  was  an  increase  of  15>.3  per  cent  over  the  196  2  total  of  3,190. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  reported  Friday  that  estimated  total  liabilities 
from  the  failures  were  $193,771,000  compared  with  $llr9,  ^0,000  in  1962.  .  .  . 

EVEN  A  PUTTING  GREEN 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12,  1961). — More  than  ever  before  (apartment)  owners 
are  offering  new  and  unusual  services  to  attract  tenants  as  well  as  offering  from 
two  to  four  months'  concession  or  rent-free  living.  In  New  York  City  swimming 
pools  on  the  premises  (often  on  the  rooftop)  are  quite  common  and  in  some  areas  it 
is  essential  as  a  tenant  inducement..  Recently  added  to  the  pool  area  are  steam 
rooms,  saunas  and  massage  rooms.  Maid  and  valet  service,  a  fairly  common  frill, 
has  led  to  catering  services,  tenant  restaurants  and  dining  rooms. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  a  new  luxury  building  provides  a  free  Continental 
breakfast  for  tenants  each  morning.  Some  new  buildings,  taking  a  page  from  a 
traditional  European  attraction,  offer  a  concierge  who  arranges  for  theater 
tickets,  travel  and  restaurant  reservations,  car  leasing  and  even  baby  sitters  for 
tenants. 

A  number  of  owners  have  recently  instituted  limousine  service  to  and  from 
business  districts  while  others  are  offering  free  leased  cars  each  weekend  for  a 
year.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  new  buildings  situated  on  water  fronts  have  installed  marinas 
that  provide  boat  moorage  and  service  free  or  at  substantial  reductions  for  tenants. 
The  latest  of  the  frills  and  fancies.  .  .is  a  putting  green  solely  for  tenants'  use. 

EVAPORATION  IN  SOUTHLAND 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  15>,  1961;,  Las  Vegas — .  .  .An  estimated  65>2  billion 
gallons  will  evaporate  from  the  Colorado  River  reservoirs — mostly  from  Lake  Mead — 
every  year. 

That  may  not  sound  like  much. 

But  it's  twice  what  is  pumped  to  the  Southern  California  Metropolitan  Water 
District  in  a  year. 

Or  take  this  as  a  comparison.   In  1963,  evaporation  claimed  60  times  more 
water  than  all  the  customers  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District.   They  used 
11.5  billion  gallons.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Lake  Mead  today  has  about  60%  of  its  maximum  storage  capacity  and  is 
expected  to  drop  7  ft.  more  from  evaporation  this  year. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Southwest  faces  another  drought  season  because 
run-off  from  snow  is  expected  to  be  70$  of  average.  .  .  . 

WATER  POLLUTION  KILLS  MILLIONS  OF  FISH 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  23,  1961;,  Washington — A  frightening  new  dimension  was 
added  to  water  pollution  control  problems  last  week  with  discovery  that  tho  lower 
Mississippi  contains  enough  pesticides  to  kill  millions  of  fish. 

Five  million  fish  died  between  November  and  January  in  the  most  massive  fish 
kill  in  the  nation's  history.  It  xvas  the  worst  and  longest  kill  period  since  the 
tragic  deaths  began  to  be  noticed  in  I960. 

No  ill  effects  on  humans  in  the  areas  have  yet  been  seen,  but  the  long-run 
implications  of  the  pesticides  for  the  population  are  profound. 

More  than  1  million  persons  including  those  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  take 
their  drinking  water  from  the  river.  Many  residents,  particularly  the  poorer  ones, 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  river  fish  for  food. 
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The  pesticides  found  in  the  fish,  the  river  water  and  the  river  mud  are 
particularly  dangerous  chemicals.  These  are  Endrin  and  Dieldrin,  two  closely 
related  compounds. 

Dieldrin  has  been  found  to  accumulate  in  the  body  fat  of  man.   It  has  also 
been  shown  to  cause  cancer-like  changes  and  other  ill  effects  in  experimental 
animals . 

The  Public  Health  Service's  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  is 
concerned  about  the  situation.  It  has  stepped  up  monitoring  of  the  river  waters 
and  is  considering  a  request  to  Congress  for  about  $500,000  to  begin  a  much  larger 
effort. 

The  body  fat  of  all  dead  and  dying  fish  examined  by  the  government  biologists 
contained  up  to  6  parts  per  million  of  Endrin.  Their  blood  contained  0.1;  parts  per 
million,  which  was  enough  to  kill  them. 

Why  the  massive  kills  occur  only  in  the  fall-winter  period  is  not  clear.  One 
theory  is  that  the  fish  accumulate  the  pesticides  in  their  fat  during  summer 
feedings,  then  convert  the  fat  to  energy  during  the  fall  and  winter  when  they  eat 
relatively  less.  During  this  metabolic  process  the  chemicals  do  their  deadly  work. 

The  kills  began  in  I960,  one  year  after  the  introduction  of  widespread  spray- 
ings of  the  pesticides  in  the  lower  Mississippi  drainage  basin  to  fight  sugar  cane 
and  cotton  pests,  according  to  government  officials. 

Water  sampling  stations  as  far  north  as  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  have  detected 
measurable  quantities  of  Endrin,  however,  suggesting  that  the  pesticide  enters  the 
Mississippi  from  many  sources. 

Dieldrin  has  been  detected  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  Des  Moines,  la., 
sampling  stations.  Both  pesticides  are  used  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Detection  of  the  pesticides  is  a  difficult  job  because  of  the  small  amounts 
present.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  extract  the  chemicals  from  the  water  to 
purify  drinking  supplies.  Control  must  rest  in  application  of  the  pesticides  in 
the  first  place,  officials  agree. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEW£ 


BRAZIL  SUFFERS  A  SETBACK 


The  'impossible'  social  and  economic  situation  in  Latin  America  has  been 
building  up  pressure  for  social  revolution  in  South  and  Central  America.  That 
revolution  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later.  So  far,  only  Cuba  has  pone  over  the 
brink  of  revolution  and  furnishes  an  example  that  is  feared  by  conservatives 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  the  situation  is  getting  desperate  in 
oVoer  Latin  American  countries  too.  The  Goulart  administration  in  Brazil  was 
attempting  to  appease  the  revolutionary  trend  by  cautiously  introducing  certain 
mild  reforms.  Joao  Goulart,  presidente,  was  a  millionaire  land-owne**  and  certain- 
ly no  communist.  He  did  not  propose  to  liquidate  the  bourgeoisie  (which  would 
have  to  be  done  in  any  effective  revolution  in  South  America).  Even  so,  he  was 
far  too  'leftist'  for  the  reactionary  clique  in  the  United  States  which  dominates 
Latin  American  policy. 

The  most  reactionary  elements  of  the  Brazilian  military,  with  strong  encourage- 
ir.fi/it  from  the  'Colossus  of ■  the  North,'  seized  control  of  the  duly  elected  govern-- 
r';„ .-'  oy   force  and  violence  and  immediately  instituted  wholesale  arrests  of  anyone 
suspected  of  having  leftist  tendencies  or  sympathies.  No  doubt,  many  of  these  are 
being  fiendishly  tortured  in  typical  fascist  stylo.  ...  The  speed  with  which 
President  Johnson  joyfully  accepted  the  ultra  rightist  takeover  in  Brazil  indicates 
that  it  was  (at  least!)  foreseen  and  highly  desired  in  Washington.  .  .  .  The  people 
of  Brazil,  and  other  Latin  Americans  as  well,  will  not  scon  forget  the  part  the 
United  States  has  played  in  this  great  social  setback.  They  have  one  more  reason 
to  resent  'yanqui  imperialism. ' 

OLD  SOLDIER  'FADES  AWAI' 


man, 


General  Douglas  MacArthur,  part-time  soldier,  part-time  millionaire  business- 
has  faded  from  the  American  scene  as  a  living  person.  But  certain  of  his 
ideas  and  aspirations  live  on.   He  was  a  disciple  of  the  creed  of  massive  destruc- 
tion. This  was  demonstrated  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  his  famous  'return.' 
Again,  in  Korea,  large  areas  of  that  country  were  blasted  and  napalmed  into 
scorched  rubble  under  his  command.  It  was  obvious  that  General  MacArthur  wanted 
to^ escalate  the  limited  military  objective  of  the  Korean  War  into  a  full-scale 
holocaust  of  the  most  devastating  kind,  extending  it  over  vast  areas  of  Asia.  The 
General  had  no  positive  aims,  only  the  negative  perpetuation  of  reactionary 
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politics  and  predatory  business  enterprise  along  with  the  abolition  of  anything 
that  resembled  or  approached  social  and  economic  equality  among  human  beings.  He 
was  the  darling  of  Big  Business  and  the  ultra  rightj  Cardinal  Spellman  fawned  on 
him. 

The  crusade  for  a  devastated  Asia  was  kept  alive  for  a  while  by  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles;  now,  its  proponents  are  Nixon,  Lodge,  and  Rusk  —  not  as  the 
principal  parties  but  only  as  front  men.  .  .  .  Our  stubborn  insistence  on  keeping 
the  dirty  little  war  in  South  Vietnam  active,  obviously  against  the  will  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  indicates  how  tenacious  is  the  crusade  to  batter  Asia  into 
submission  to  American  business  enterprise.  Russia,  China,  India,  and  Indonesia 
all  stand  in  the  way  of  these  ambitions  of  American  reactionism  in  Asia.  The 
United  States  has  the  means  —  thermonuclear,  chemical,  bacteriological,  and 
radiological  —  to  annihilate  any  overt  sovereignty  of  Asians  in  Asia;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  sadistic  maniacs  occupying  high  places  in  the  affairs  of  this  country 
who  are  chafing  at  the  restraint  against  using  these  means  for  the  genocidal 
purpose  that  they  were  designed  to  achieve. 

RAILROAD  BROTHERHOODS  FIGHT  FOR  JOBS 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  have  been  among  the  strongest  Labor  Unions  in  the 
country.  After  a  long  fight,  they  achieved  an  elite  status  in  the  Labor  movement. 
However,  the  Brotherhoods  did  not  anticipate  the  extent  to  which  technological 
automatic ity  soon  would  displace  the  human  worker  as  a  job-holder  and  wage-earner. 
Among  the  first  to  become  obsolete  was  the  coal-heaving  fireman,  and  the  'fireman' 
is  kept  on  only  in  a  f eatherbedding  capacity.  The  brakemen  and  engine  drivers  are 
finding  their  work  less  arduous  as  a  result  of  applied  technology,  while  the  trend 
is  toward  the  complete  elimination  of  those  employments.  .  .  .  For  many  decades 
the  railroad  companies  dragged  their  feet  on  technological  improvements!  the  'roads' 
were  receiving  lush  government  subsidies  and  were  making  nice  profits,  so  who  cared 
about  improvements?  Finally,  under  the  incentive  of  reducing  costs  (labor  costs, 
that  is),  the  companies  have  turned  to  the  installation  of  automaticity.  Ultimately 
very  few  people  will  be  needed  on  the  operating  end  of  the  railroad  transportation 
service  function.  The  routing  and  movement  of  trains  can  be  handled  adequately  by 
automatic  controls  set  according  to  premeditated  programs.  There  need  be  no 
operating  personnel  on  the  trains  at  all. 

No  one  weeps  over  the  elimination  of  the  grueling  toil  of  the  old-time  fireman, 
a'l though  some  whose  jobs  and  incomes  are  directly  affected  may  fret  over  the 
scrapping  of  that  employment  classification.   Even  the  once-glamorous  function  of 
locomotive  driver  is  fading  in  functional  and  social  significance  as  the  last  of 
the  picturesque  old  steam  locomotives  are  being  retired  and  melted  down  as  scrap. 
The  human  equation  is  being  abolished  from  railroading,  as  it  is  from  so  many 
other  occupations,  as  less  fallible  electronic  controls  take  command  of  routine 
operations. 

The  primary  function  of  the  railroads  is  the  movement  of  freight  and 
passengers  from  one  place  to  another,  not  the  making  of  jobs  for  Labor  or  profits 
for  stockholders.  .When  both  the  Railroad  Companies  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
are  eliminated  as  interference  controls  in  railroad  transportation,  the  public 
interest  will  be  better  served. 


—  Techno  Critic 


AUTO  INVENTORIES  HIGH 


Wall  Street  Journal,  April  7,  I96J4,  Detroit — New-car  inventories  totaled 
1,205,000  on  April  1,  up  20$  from  l,00i|,000  in  stock  a  year  earlier. 

The  stockpile,  in  dealers  showrooms  and  on  the  way,  equaled  a  i;6-day  supply 
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at  the  March  selling  pace.  A  year  before  the  inventory  was  equal  to  a  l*0-day 
supply . 

The  inventory  is  the  highest  at  the  start  of  any  month,  and  up  from  1,175,00 
on  March  1,  1961*.  But  the  stock  declined  a  bit  from  1,232,000  cars  on  March  21. 

Sales  are  also  at  a  record.  The  March  selling  rate  was  a  record  for  the 
month,  as  was  the  first  quarter  total,  both  topping  marks  set  in  1955.  .  .  . 

.First  quarter  sales  were  1,81*3,606  cars,  up  7.1%   from  1,720,750  a  year 

is  how  each  maker  did  in  the  quarter: 
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(These  sales  figures  may  appear  encouraging,  but  one  must  be 
reminded  of  a  trend  taking  place  in  our  economy.  Most  of  those 
working  never  had  it  so  good.  Those  not  working  are  facing  a 
unique  but  depressing  future  —  under  the  Price  System. 
Accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  unemployed  are  not  available. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  about  7  to  8  million.   Most  of  these 
may  never  find  employment  again.  This  is  a  sobering  thought 
for  those  who  are -aware  of  their  predicament  —  no  hope  for  a 
better  life. ) 

MECHANICAL  PICKERS  —  NO  BRACERO 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  16,  1961*,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Mechanical 
tomato  harvesting  is  a  great  success.  Mechanical  lettuce  harvesting  is  almost 
here.-  Mechanical  cantaloupe  picking  is  farther  away,  but  'coming.  Many  other 
ingenious  machines  will  be  along  in  the  next  few  years  to  replace  stoop  labor  in 
the  culture  and  gathering  of  many  crops  that  now  require. great  numbers  of  human 
hands  and  strong  backs. 

When  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Region,  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  assembled  in  Phoenix  for  their  1961*  meeting,  they  were  well  aware  of 
the  deep  concern  felt  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers  over  the  impending  end  of  the 
bracero  program,  Dec.  31. 

They  did  not  need  reminders  from  their  past  and  incumbent  national  presidents 
that  the  future  of  western  agriculture  largely  rests  with  imaginative  and  patient 
engineers.  They  are  needed  to  devise  both  equipment  and  cultural  pratices  that 
will  enable  growers  to  get  along  without  the  nearly  100,000  Mexicans  who  have  been 
imported  annually  for  seasonal  work,,  mainly  in  harvesting.  Employers  have  little 
hope  that  enough  domestic  migrants  can  be  recruited  to  substitute  for  the  braceros, 

STILL  FEWER  FARMS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  7,  1961* —  The  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
last  year  continued  its  decline  of  the  past  decade,  dropping  to  just  under  3.6 
million.  There  were  almost  3.7  million  farms  in  1962  and  in  1952  there  were  5.2 
million. 


COMPUTER  CONTROL 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  10,  1961* — Already  a  fixture  in  the  business  office, 
the  highly  talented  computer  now  is  busy  carving  out  a  spot  for  itself  on  the 
production  line. 


In  McLouth  Steel  Corp.'s  hot  strip  mill  near  Detroit,  for  example,  a  glowing 
20-ton  steel  slab  whips  through  a  series  of  six  massive  rollers  at  a  speed  of  3  000 
feet  a  minute,  roars  through  a  steaming  water  bath  and  emerges  as  a  gleaming  ribbon 
of  sheet  steel  ready  for  use  by  the  auto  industry— all  under  the  guidance  of  a 
computer.  The  exacting  process,  which  requires  up  to  190  separate  readings  and 
adjustments,  has  been  under  computer  control  for  a  brief  18  months  but  that's 
already  long  enough  for  plant  officials  to  call  the  operation  a  big  success 

McLouth  reports,  in  fact,  that  the  computer  is  largely  responsible  for 'a  2% 
increase  in  the  mill is  annual  yield  of  2  million  tons  because  of  a  reduction  in 
waste  and  shutdown  time.  Though  such  savings  may  sound  small,  the  improvement  is 
extensive  enough  that  it's  expected  to  pay  for  the  $3  million  cost  of  the  new 
controls  system  (about  half  of  it  for  the  computer  alone)  within  the  first  two 
years  of  operation,  the  company  says.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  industrial  control  computer  is  a  blue-collar  cousin  of  the  electronic 
data-processing  system  which  does  the  bookkeeping  and  calculating  chores  for 
offices  and  laboratories.  But  instead  of  handling  paperwork,  it  is  designed  for 
direct  connection  to  the  instruments  and  controls  of  a  plant  process. 

When  first  introduced  in  the  late  Fifties,  the  "factory1'  computers  primarily 
were  limited  to  gathering  and  analyzing  data  from  a  production  line  to  determine 
if  output  and  quality  were  keeping  up  to  specific  standards.  But  more  frequently 
the  computer— through  a  series  of  electrical  impulses  collected  by  wires  from    ' 
dozens  of  instruments  that  measure  temperature,  flow,  pressure  and  other  variables 
—is  taking  over  responsibility  for  the  whole  production  process,  such  as  at 
McLouth.  In  those  cases,  the  computer  automatically  decides  when  controls  must  be 
adjusted  to  correct  deficiencies,  then  sends  out  signals  which  change  the  control 
settings. 

These  new  functions  have  made  the  industrial  control  computer  more  attractive 
to  cost-conscious  manufacturers.  General  Electric  Co.,  which  made  the  McLouth 
computer,  estimates  industry  volume  for  such  equipment  rose  to  $21  million  last 
year,  a  17%  increase  from  1962;  it  sees  a  $0%   increase  this  year  "and  every  year 
for  the  next  few  years."  E.  M.  Grabbe,  director  of  international  computer  opera- 
tions for  Bunker-Ramo  Corp.,  another  computer  maker,  estimates  1|00  factory  computer 
systems  now  have  either  been  installed  or  are  on  order  and  he  predicts  the  total 
will  swell  10  times  to  k,000  by  1970. 

(Of  3J4J.0  reporting  plants,  k.6%   had  computer  control  in  1959  — 
11. 6$  in  1963.) 

AUTOMATED  GAS  STATION 

Long  Beach  Independent,  April  23,  1961;,  Calvert  City,  Ky.  (AP)-One  of  the  few 
lully  automated  gas  stations  in  the  world  operates  seven  days  a  week  in  this 
industrial  center. 

It  furnishes  propane  gas  at  wholesale  prices  to  many  of  the  chemical  plants, 
<  Each  tractor-trailer  driver  carries  a  small,  perforated  card  which  is  used  zo 
trigger  the  pump  and  to  mark  the  charges  on  the  bill. 

In  15  minutes,  the  driver  can  have  his  tank  loaded  with  9,000  gallons  of 
propane. 

GOVERNMENT  WORKERS 


Long  Beach  Independent,  April  23,  1961;,  Washington  (UPI)--One  out  of  six 
employed  Americans  now  works  for  a  federal,  state  or  local  agency  or  school,  latest 
government  figures  indicate.  Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  big  rise  in  the 
past  15  years  has  been  in  the  number  of  local  government  workers— 88  per  cent— 
rather  than  federal  agencies. 
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SMALL  RETAILERS  FACE  EXTINCTION 


Congressional  Record,  March  23,  196U,  Pg.  5769 — The  independent  grocer  faces 
extinction — and  the  same  faces  independent  retail  operators  throughout  the  country, 
whether  they  be  grocers,  jewlcrs,  hardware  dealers,  and  shoe  merchants  or  general 
merchandise  outlets. 

Are  the  number  of  food  retail  outlets  diminishing?  So  are  the  number  of 
general  retail  outlets — at  the  alarming  rate  of  over  1,200  a  day. 

Is  retail  economic  power  then  becoming  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
food  industry  giants?  The  same  situation  is  coming  to  pass  in  the  general  retail 
field.  A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  emerging  general  retail  giants  even  boasted  to 
a  congressional  committee  that  control  of  the  country's  retail  economy  will  within 
10  years  be  held  by  "less  than  $0   mass  merchandise  organizations." 

MODERN  COAL  MINING 

Congressional  Record,  March  2k,   196!*,  Pg.  5876 — The  mine  mechanization 
program  has  largely  eliminated  the  need  for  hand  labor.  Above  and  below  ground, 
giant  machines  mine,  carry,  crush,  size,  and  clean  the  coal.   Modern  marvels  of 
machinery  load  it  into  trains,  trucks,  river  barges,  costal  vessels  and  oceangoing 
ships. 

Ninety  five  percent  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined  underground  is  cut,  drilled, 
blasted,  loaded  by  machines.  Output  per  man-day  has  reached  15  tons  compared  with 
6f  tens  in  19k7   when  the  all  time  U.S.  record  of  6.30  million  tons  was  produced. 

Production  at  surface  mines  averages  23  tons  per  man  per  day.  The  so-called 
push-button  miner  which  has  a  single  operator  guiding  its  electronically  controlled 
mechanism  recovers  coal  at  a  rate  of  some  200  tons  per  man-day. 


MOONLIGHTING  INCREASES 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  9,   196!*,  Washington—.  .  .Forest  A.  Bogen  and 
Harvey  R.  Hamel  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  found  that  "moonlighting 
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the  holding  of  two  jobs  by  one  worker,  in  mid-May  of  1963  was  579,000  higher  than 
a  year  earlier ;    the  total  number  of  persons  holding  more  than  one  job  was  3,921,000. 
.  .  .It  was  the  first  "significant"  increase  in  multiple  job-holding  since  the 
annual  surveys  began  in  mid-July  1956.  About  half  the  increase  was  among  persons 
who  operated  a  farm  or  business  on  the  side,  or  did  professional  or  managerial 
work  as  their  second  job.  .  .  . 


SEARCHING  FOR  A  SOLUTION 


Hamilton  Spectator,  March  2\\9   1961*,  Ottawa  (CP) — New  degrees  of  co-operation 
between  labor,  management  and  government  will  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  adverse 
effects  of  technological  changes,  President  Claude  Jodoin  of  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress  says  in  his  New  Year's  message. 

He  says  1963  provad  that  many  of  the  assumptions  about  automation  were 
unfounded. 

"Experience  now  has  clearly  shown  that  when  men  are  replaced  with  machines 
their  services  are  not  automatically  required  in  other  work.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  automation  is,  therefore,  necessarily  an  evil." 

Mr.  Jodoin  says  modern  science  and  technical  knowledge  can  provide  material 
goods  in  g^eat  abundance  but  the  true  benefits  will  be  gained  only  if  they  are 
distributed  fairly. 

"This  is  a  challenge  which  confronts  us  as  a  people.  It  calls  for  original 
thinking  and  for  courageous  action.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  new  degrees  of 
co-operation  between  labor,  management  and  government  are  required."  .  .  . 
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(It  will  take  more  than  the  co-operation  of  existing  institutions 
to  distribute  an  abundance  here  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Our  present  method  of  social  operation,  including  its  political 
and  financial  institutions,  will  have  to  be  scrapped  in  favor  of 
a  scientific  method  of  operation.  Scientific  problems  require 
scientific  solutions.) 

A  LOOK  AT  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  9,  1961; — It's  pretty  easy  to  go  broke  in  this 
biggest  of  booms.  And  there's  evidence  that  it  grows  easier. 

Liabilities  of  failing  businesses  hit  a  lofty  $1.3  billion  last  year.  That 
was  the  highest  ever.  It  was  double  the  figure  of  as  recent  a  year  as  1959.  It 
was  six  times  that  of  19^7 — when  the  long  postwar  prosperity  began. 

Despite  year-to-year  ups  and  downs,  the  commercial  fatality  rate  (failures 
per  10,000  firms)  has  traced  a  long  climb  since  the  big  shooting  ended.  As 
chronicled  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  here's  the  record  of  random  years  through  1961. 


Year 


Failures 

37^0 

9,000 

11,000 

111,  000 

17,000 


Failures  per  lO^OOO 
..0  " 

3U.3 

Ul.6 
51.7 


The  1961  figure  was  the  high  for  the  current  era.  Under  the  impact  of  the 
latest  cyclical  zoom  in  economic  activity,  the  figure  on  total  failures  slipped 
back  to  lij.,300  last  year,  for  a  rate  of  5>6  per  10,000.  But  the  I963  total  figure 
concealed  a  continued  rise  in  mortality  among  larger  enterprises. 

Last  year  saw  l5l  firms  fail  with  liabilities  of  $1  million  or  more  each. 
That  was  a  steep  jump  from  the  13U  of  1962.   It  was  more  than  a  third  larger  than 
the  91  deaths  among  such  firms  in  19ol.  Failures  with  $100,000  or  more  in  liabili- 
ties last  year  jumped  8%   above  the  1962  level— and  were  a  fat  S0%   above  the  level 
of  just  five  years  earlier  in  1958. 

Of  course  the  current  failure  rate  is  well  below  that  of  the  1930sj  the 
average  for  that  decade  was  85.7  per  10,000  firms.  But  that  was  an  era  of  depres- 
sion. The  present  is  one  of  roaring  prosperity.  And  it's  against  this  background 
that  the  nagging  failure  pattern  makes  many  economists  wonder  what  the  picture 
would  be  if  the  seas  should  get  rougher.  .  .  . 

FORECLOSURES  UP  lk%   IN  1963 

Los  Angeles  Times,  April  5,  196U,  Washington  (AP) — Real  estate  foreclosures 
increased  lk%   in  19o3,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  board  said. 

The  total  of  98,195  represented  a  substantial  percentage  increase  for  the 
fourth  straight  year. 

The  bank  board  statistics  covered  all  non-farm  property  in  the  continental 
United  States.  .  .  . 

INSTALMENT  DEBT  UP 


Wall  Street  Journal,  March  31,  I96I4 — .  .  .Instalment  debt  last  year  shot  up 
$5.7  billion,  the  biggest  yearly  rise  everj  the  gain  continued  in  January  and  many 
credit  experts  look  for  another  substantial  increase  this  year.  The  1963  jump 
carried  outstanding  instalment  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  $53.7  billion,  a 
six-fold  increase  from  the  late  Forties  and  more  than  double  that  of  10  years 
earlier.  .  .  . 
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TRADE  CREDIT 


Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  20,  1961;,  New  York — Businessmen  are  taking 
bigger  credit  risks  today. 

Further  evidence  of  this  deterioration  of  credit  is  offered  in  a  new  study  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

The  study  looks  into  trade  credit — the  credit  extended  by  one  nonfinancial 
firm  to  another  for  the  period  between  the  invoice  date  (or  delivery  of  goods  or 
services)  and  the  receipt  of  payment. 

Trade  credit  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  financing  the  United  States 
economy.  By  the  end  of  1962,  suppliers  had  extended  approximately  $111  billion  in 
credit  to  business  buyers. 

This  far  exceeds  the  business  lending  of  the  entire  commercial  banking  system. 

In  I960,  mining,  manufacturing,  wholesale,  and  construction  firms  lost  more 
than  •$!  billion  in  bad  debts. 

That  was  about  l.k   percent  of  the  volume  of  trade  credit  outstanding.  This 
loss  rate  is  among  the  highest  of  any  major  forms  of  financing. 

The  actual  dollar  losses  are  greater  than  the  bad-debt  losses  of  all  other 
fo^ms  of  credit  combined.  And  they  are  25>0  percent  worse  than  in  1958.  .  .  . 

22  MILLION  UNABLE  TO  READ 

Sacramento  Bee,  April  9,  19oli,  New  York,  UPI — The  nation's  book  publishers 
were  told  22  million  adult  Americans  are  locked  into  poverty  because  they  can 
barely  read  or  cannot  read  at  all. 

Government  officials  call  them  "functional  illiterates, "  adults  who  cannot 
read  well  enough  to  find  jobs  or  to  advance  in  their  work. 

They  are  caught  in  a  bind  because  the  number  of  jobs  which  they  can  fill  are 
steadily  being  whittled  away  by  machines  which  do  the  work  unskilled  laborers  once 
did.  .  .  . 

THE  ORIGINAL  CITIZEN 

Minneapolis  Star,  April  22,  196U — The  economic  condition  of  Minnesota's 
16,000  to  17,000  Indians  is  "very  bleak,"  according  to  Ada  Deer,  community  services 
co-ordinator  of  the  Bureau  .of  Indian  Affairs. 

She  said  economically  oppressed  minorities  in  Minnesota  number  nearly  50,000 
persons,  a  third  of  whom  are  Indians. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  Miss  Deer  said,  12.6  per  cent  of  the  2,391 
Indians  in  Hennepin  County  are  unemployed.  The  census  also  shows  the  average 
education  attainment  for  Indians  is  the  ninth  grade,  she  said. 

For  employed  Indians,  the  median  income  is  $1,978  for  males  and  $1,1^35  for 
females.  .  .  . 

FOGGY  CONTENT 


Minneapolis  Star,  April  2,  196U — The  struggle  to  compel  the  United  States 
government  to  speak  English  is  going  badly. 

The  national  archives  has  recently  been  testing  government  prose  for  fog 
content,  and  its  findings  are  appalling.  Using  a  device  called  the  "fog  index 
chart,"  the  archivists  are  able  to  assay  huge  lumps  of  government  prose  and  put  a 
mathematical  value  on  the  gobbledygook  content. 

For  example,  a  letter  that  weighs  in  at  a  fog  index  of  6  would  be  intelligible 
to  a  person  with  a  sixth-grade  education.  One  with  an  index  of  12  should  be  easily 
understood  by  a  high  school  graduate.  A  fog  index  higher  than  16  means  that  the 
sample  requires  four  years  of  college  for  easy  digestion. 
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The  archives  has  found  that  the  average  government  agency  is  running  a  fog 
index  of  about  26.  In  other  words,  you  need  10  years  of  post-graduate  education 
to  know  what  most  federal  agencies  are  talking  about. 

One  of  the  more  articulate  agencies,  the  Peace  Corps,  has  an  index  of  23 
(meaningless  to  the  college  graduate),  and  the  Pentagon  has  a  30  (unintelligible 
to  the  human  mind) . 

The  archives  regards  13  as  a  desirable  index  for  government,  and  is  quietly 
trying  to  persuade  the  agencies  to  get  their  counts  down.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  is  meeting  a  good  bit  of  opposition. 

This  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  government  of  lawyers,  and  lawyers  tend  to 
feel  that  any  blow  against  fog  is  a  blow  against  the  welfare  of  lawyers.  The 
present  tax  code,  which  is  the  creation  of  lawyers,  is  a  case  in  point.  Since 
nobody,  including  lawyers,  knows  precisely  what  it  means,  lawyers  can  revel  in 
endless  litigation. 

Lawyers'  opinions  of  what  the  tax  code  means  are  hotly  sought  by  baffled 
non-lawyers,  which  not  only  keeps  the  lawyers  well  fed,  but  also  makes  them  feel 
needed  and  important.  The  lawyers  are  not  amused  by  the  archives'  effort  to  bring 
back  English. 

Heavy  resistance  also  comes  from  seasoned  government  workers  who  feel  that  in 
confusion  there  is  safety. 

PLEASE  PASS  THE  ASPIRIN 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  30,  1961; — When  the  aspirin  first  appeared  71  years 
ago,  life  was  rather  simple.  Hardly  anyone  had  ever  heard  of  Vietnam,  a  "cold  war" 
could  be  a  battle  with  a  balky  coal  stove,  the  Government  was  living  on  less  than 
$1;00  million  a  year.  No  income  tax  deadline  loomed,  on  April  15  or  any  other  day. 

What  brought  all  this  to  mind  was  the  news  that  one  aspirin  maker  had  just 
stamped  out  tablet  No.  100  billion — a  figure  curiously  reminiscent  of  a  feverish 
Government's  annual  outlays.  No  xronder  Americans  consume  kh   million  of  the  little 
white  pills  every  day,  or  over  16  billion  a  year.  And  still  that  headache  won't 
go  away. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEVIS 
'DESPERATION'  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  dirty  little  war  in  southeast  Asia  continues  to  be  featured  in  the  news. 
Whatever  our  motives  for  perpetuating  the  war  may  be,  and  however  high-sounding 
may  be  the  principles  we  voice  in  justification  of  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
war  is  going  against  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  United  States  is  clearly  the 
aggressor,  imposing  by  force  and  violence  an  unpopular  military  regime  on  a 
subjugated  people.   Our  war  is  even  more  despised  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  than 
was  the  erstwhile  French  war  in  Indo-China  (which  war  we  usurped  after  the  French 
gave  up).  The  people  of  southeast  Asia  regard  us  as  the  big  bad  enemy  from  which 
they  must  liberate  themselves  at  all  cost,  and  they  are  giving  us  a  bad  time.   In 
fact,  at  one  time  our  position  in  Laos  was  so  'desperate'  that  we  were  making 
tentative  appeals  to  the  Russians  and  Chinese  to  use  their  influence  to  neutralize 
the  fighting.  ...  In  this  war  we  have  no  friends  among  other  nations  —  only  a 
few  reactionary  stooges  such  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  give  us  their  blessings  —  and,  at 
home,  the  American  people  are  unenthusiastic  about  the  war. 

But,  insofar  as  the  Pentagon  is  concerned,  even  a  dirty  little  war  is  better 
than  no  war  at  all;  and  its  spokesmen  have  been  hinting  that  the  war  may  go  on  for 
another  'five  to  ten  years, '  which  is  obviously  wishful  thinking  even  if  factual. 
Other  motives  include  the  salvaging  of  southeast  Asia  as  a  favored  territory  for 
American  business  exploitation  and  the  claiming  of  the  souls  of  the  people  for 
Roman  Catholicism.  ...  In  spite  of  our  pleading  for  clemency,  the  third  of  the 
hated  Ngo  brothers  was  executed  by  the  government  that  we  helped  to  gain  and  hold 
power  —  as  an  appeasement  gesture  to  the  many  people  whom  he  had  gravely  molested. 

When  the  United  States  was  recently  called  to  account  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  aggression  against  Cambodia,  poor  old  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  forced  into  the  position  of  using  his  rhetorical  eloquence  to  defend 
an  untenable  case.  Mr.  Stevenson's  political  ambition  plus  a  peculiar  brand  of 
egotism  have  impelled  him  to  accept  an  appointment  (as  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations)  that  can  only  result  in  his  losing  friends  and  alienating  admirers ;   for, 
in  that  position,  he  is  never  free  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  realism  but  only 
with  the  voice  of  reactionism. 

'CIVIL  RIGHTS'  BECOMES  A  RACIAL  ISSUE 

The  big  civil  rights  issue  in  America  today  is  that  of  economic  welfare  for 
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all  citizens.  This  is  recognized  by  the  civil  rightists  in  that  one  of  their 
primary  stated  objectives  is  getting  more  jobs  and  better  incomes  for  the  'colored* 
minority.  This  is  a  civil  rights  issue  that  is  general  and  only  partially  related 
to  the  special  problems  of  the  minorities.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  race,  for  it  devides  the  people  into  opposing  camps  and  obscures  the  basic 
problem.  Further,  it  exacerbates  the  race  hatreds,  which  are  serious  enough 
without  such  stimulus,  rather  than  smooths  the  way  for  racial  compatability . 

The  society  must  soon  acknowledge  its  responsibility  to  ensure  adequate 
livelihood,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
sex,  background,  or  native  ability.  Also,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  individu- 
al has  the  responsibility  and  obligation  to  do  something  positive  for  himself  and 
for  the  social  order;  it  is  unpardonable  that  this  Continent,  with  all  the  positive 
opportunities  it  can  afford  its  inhabitants,  should  allow  the  proliferation  of  a 
hapless  mass  of  socially  degenerate  citizens  supported  on  a  handout  basis  by 
relief  agencies.  More  should  be  expected  of  our  citizens  than  mere  survival  and 
breeding. 

The  social  problem  that  is  now  coming  to  a  crisis  on  this  Continent  is  far 
too  vast  and  too  complex  for  business  enterprise  and  party  politics  to  handle. 
They  can  only  mess  it  up.  Further,  the  technological  basis  of  our  society  is  too 
complex  and  too  integrated  to  permit  decentralized  control  and  individual  anarchy. 
The  whole  Continental  mechanism  must  be  operated  as  one  unit.  The  only  answer  in 
that  direction  is  the  highly  organized  technological  control  that  Technocracy  has 
delineated. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  are  'bugged'  by  the  idea  of  a  strong  centralized 
social  control.  This  fear  is  derived  from  past  and  present  experience  with 
authoritarian  tyrannies  —  political,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical  —  which  have 
repressed  and  terrorized  whole  populations.  A  functional  control  is  a  far 
different  type  of  social  organization,  with  entirely  different  characteristics. 
Its  chief  difference  is  that  it  is  conceived  as  an  operational  design,  not  as  a 
racket. 


—  Techno  Critic 


MACHINES  ON  THE  MARCH 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  May  11,  1961;— The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  methods  of  farming  poses  a  growing  threat  to  the  utilization  of  farm 
labor  throughout  the  nation,  especially  in  California  which  is  the  leading  agri- 
cultural state. 

This  means  that  both  state  and  Federal  authorities  face  a  critical  problem  in 
either  providing  other  types  of  employment  or  caring  otherwise  for  the  farm 
laborers  who  will  be  displaced  by  machines. 

A  recent  example  of  this  growing  use  of  ultra-modern  farm  machinery  was 
described  in  an  announcement  of  the  Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rio  Vista, 
Calif.,  producer  of  mechanical  tomato  harvesting  and  sugar  beet  equipment. 

The  Blackwelder  company  announced  an  expansion  program  which  included  increas- 
ing its  physical  plant  by  25  per  cent,  production  capacity  by  50  per  cent  and  per- 
sonnel by  35  per  cent. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  ascribed  by  the  company  to  this  production  expansion 
was  "the  questionable  extension  of  the  bracero  program  in  1965^  which  would  step 
up  California  growers  demands  for  mechanical  tomato  harvesting  equipment  if  they 
are  to  stay  in  business." 

A  Blackwelder  spokesman  said  the  mechanical  tomato  harvester  during  the  past 
year  had  saved  growers  who  used  it  more  than  5>0  per  cent  in  picking  costs  and 
reduced  their  field  labor  force  by  75  per  cent.  The  University  of  California  has 
successfully  developed  a  strain  of  tomatoes  which  can  be  harvested  mechanically.  .  , 
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CALIFORNIA  WATER  SUPPLIES  BELOW  NORMAL 


Los  Angeles  Times,  May  19,  196Ii,  Bishop — Water  supplies  in  California  will  be 
well  below  normal  this  summer,  according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Dept.  of  Water 
Resources,  the  fourth  one  issued  during  the  I96I4.  season. 

Despite  the  spring  storms  which  have  rolled  through  Inyo-Mono  during  the 
past  month  the  report  states  that  the  Lahontan  area  (which  includes  Inyo-Mono)  was 
far  below  normal.  Seasonal  amounts  varied  from  a  low  of  8%   of  normal  at  Indepen- 
dence, to  19%   of  normal  in  the  Madeline  Plains  drainage  to  the  north. 

The  report  noted  that  the  seasonal  total  for  the  October  through  April  period 
at  Independence  is  still  the  lowest  in  the  state,  both  in  percentage  of  normal  and 
in  amount  (.3^  in.). 

The  state  report  showed  that  the  seasonal  precipitation  for  the  entire  area 
was  only  $5%   of  average. 

Measurements  of  snowpack  in  Inyo-Mono  were  obtained  at  10  snow  courses  around 
May  1  and  analysis  of  data  indicates  that  snowpack  water  content  was  $0%   of 
average.  Last  year  at  this  time  snowpack  water  content  was  110$  of  the  May  average, 

LAKE  MEAD  WATER  LEVEL  TO  DROP 

Las  Vegas  Sun,  May  19,  1961; — Lake  Mead  concessionaires  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  their  losses  are  likely  to  be  as  the  federal  government  proceeds  with 
plans  expected  to  bring  a  UO-foot  water  level  drop  on  the  lake.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  move,  designed  to  permit  filling  for  anticipated  hydro-electric 
operations  at  Lake  Powell  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  was  followed  up  Saturday  by  the 
secretary's  order  that  all  Colorado  River  Water  users  cut  consumption  by  10  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

GREAT  LAKES  SYSTEM'S  WATER  LEVELS  DROP 


Wall  Street  Journal,  May  lU,  1961;,  Toronto — Water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
system  are  near  their  record  lows  and  probably  will  recede  still  further  over  the 
next  few  months.  The  situation  won't  improve  for  a  long  time  without  rain  and 
snow — lots  of  it. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  technical  experts  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  They  see 
continued  shipping  difficulties  ahead,  including  shallow  ship  channels,  lightly 
loaded  vessels  and  harbor  facilities  left  nearly  high  and  dry.   These  conditions 
could  result  in  increased  shipping  rates,  which  would  raise  costs  for  many  inland 
North  American  industries. 

Up  to  now  no  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do.  A  proposal  to  divert  the  250-mile- 
long  Harricanaw  River  in  Quebec  into  the  Great  Lakes  system  is  technically 
feasible  but  prohibitively  expensive.  The  river  empties  northward  into  James  Bay 
and  to  reverse  its  flow  with  dams  could  cost  some  $2  billion.  And  resumption  of 
normal  precipitation  might  make  the  project  unnecessary. 

Meanwhile,  large  lake  boats  carrying  grain  and  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  lower  lakes  are  sailing  300  to  1,500  tons  below  capacity  to  clear  the  bottom 
in  the  St.  Mary's  River  connecting  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  .  .  . 

.  .  .If  a  U.S.  lake-survey  forecast  of  lower  levels  this  summer  is  accurate, 
others  to  be  hurt  will  include  U.S.  and  Canadian  hydroelectric  companies,  port 
communities  whose  harbors  have  recently  been  dredged,  and  resort  operators  whose 
docks  are  already  high  and  dry. 

Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission,  run  by  the  Ontario  government,  is 
being  pinched  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  the  volume  of  water  flowing  to  its 
generators  has  been  restricted  to  maintain  seaway  channel  levels.  .  .  . 
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MORE  ON  LAKE  WATER  DROP 


Montreal  Star,  May  lf>,  196U,  Toronto~R.  J.  Burnside,  director  of  operations 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  has  warned  that  if  water  continues  to  drop  in  the 
Great  Lakes  deep-draught  ships  may  be  unable  to  call  at  inland  ports. 

A  continued  drop  would  make  the  Seaway  depth  of  27  feet  difficult  to  maintain 
in  the  lower  great  Lakes  and  connecting  channels,  he  told  the  Canadian  Industrial 
Traffic  League  yesterday. 

He  said  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  channels  when  the  water  level  was  low 
because  boulders  slide  off  canal  banks  and  sand  and  gravel,  disturbed  by  the  ships* 
wash,  formed  bars. 

Heavier  rainfall  than  predicted  for  the  future  could  also  make  current  adjust- 
ments a  flooding  hazard. 

Mr.  Burnside  said  that  low  levels  were  a  real  concern  to  Seaway  officials. 

In  Hamilton,  A.  E.  Berry,  retired  general  manager  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission,  said  that  despite  the  current  concern  over  low  lake  levels, 
the  real  problem  is  controlling  pollution. 

In  about  2k   hours  enough  water  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  supply 
all  Ontario  for  a  year  but  polluted  water,  particularly  that  caused  by  industrial 
wastes,  was  no  water  at  all,  he  told  a  Rotary  Club  meeting. 

He  advocated  the  spending  of  more  money  on  research  into  how  to  cope  with 
pollution  caused  by  pesticides,  herbacides,  detergents,  phenols  and  other  toxic 
and  so-called  exotic  chemicals. 

Although  domestic  sewage  and  some  industrial  pollutants  can  be  removed  from 
water  by  treatment,  other  products  of  industrial  waste  cannot,  he  said.  .  .  . 

(For  the  technological  solution  to  our  water  problem  on 
North  America,  send  for  free  pamphlet  fA  Continental 
Hydrology.1) 

« OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED »  ??? 

Long  Beach  Independent,  May  8,  1961;,  New  York  (AP) — A  government-financed 
study  of  youth  problems  of  Harlem,  the  nation's  largest  Negro  metropolis,  found  a 
deprived,  seething  city  helpless  to  help  itself  and  potentially  explosive  with 
frustration. 

"In  short,"  said  the  report  Thursday  of  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited 
(HARYOU),  "the  Harlem  ghetto  is  the  institutionalization  of  powerlessness. " 

The  18-month  research,  conducted  at  a  cost  of  $330,00.0  shared  by  the  federal 
and  city  governments,  was  conducted  in  central  Harlem,  3-  square  miles  of  New 
York's  319  square  miles.  It  is  a  section  of  232,792  persons,  predominantly  Negroes. 

Here  HARYOU  found  "socially  engendered  ferment,  resentment,  stagnation  and 
potentially  explosive  reactions  to  powerlessness  and  continued  abuse."  .  .  . 

(As  with  other  'study'  groups,  government  or  privately  financed, 
their  main  objective  is  to  attempt  to  find  answers  to  the  existing 
problems  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System.  Their  attempts 
will  prove  to  be  as  frustrating  as  the  problem  itself.) 

WHERE  DO  THEY  GO  FROM  HERE? 


Winnipeg  Tribune,  April  2ii,  1961;,  Vancouver — A  prominent  American  social 
worker  said  Thursday  that  there  are  a  million  older  teen-agers  in  the  U.S.  who  are 
out  of  school,  out  of  work  and  many  of  whom  may  never  have  a  job. 

Dr.  Melvin  Herman,  social  work  executive  who  works  with  delinquent  youth  in 
the  lower  east  side  told  interviewers  there  are  more  than  100,000  workless  school 
"drop  outs"  in  New  York  City  alone.  .  .  . 
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PROFILE  OF  NATION'S  POOR 


Federation  News,  April  23,  I96I4. — .  .  .In  I960,  there  were  9.7  million  families 
whose  income  was  under  $3*000  a  year — the  line  that  marks  the  boundary  of  real 
poverty. 

Of  these,  2.2  million  were  white  families  with  an  aged  male  head  incapable  of 
earning  enough  to  lift  the  family  above  the  $3,000  a  year  mark. 

Some  l.k   million  white  families  had  no  male  head  but  were  dependent  on  the 
earnings  of  a  woman,  also  unable  to  lift  the  family  level  above  .$3,000. 

Another  1.6  million  white  families  were  headed  by  a  male  worker  who  was 
unemployed  at  least  part  of  the  year  and  so  slipped  below  the  subsistence  level. 

And,  finally,  two  million  families  were  non-white — "the  last  hired  and  the 
first  fired,"  or  living  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  prejudice  and  economic 
exploitation  have  held  them  down. 

These  four  groups  put  together  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  the  low-income 
families  of  i960. 

Where  you  live  also  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  your  economic  status, 
whether  you're  white  or  non-white.  Roughly  one-fifth,  or  21. k   per  cent  of  American 
families  are  in  the  $3,000  or  less  group,  yet  the  difference  between  regions  is 
tremendous. 

The  Northeast,  for  example,  has  li|.2  per  cent  of  its  families  in  the  below 
$3,000  category.  The  West  has  15.7  per  cent. 

The  North  Central  area  has  21. k   per  cent.  The  South  soars  to  33  per  cent. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  more  than  half  the  families  in  Mississippi 
have  an  annual  income  of  $3,000  or  less,  37.7  per  cent  $2,000  or  less.  Arkansas, 
with  1|7.7  pe"  cent  under  $3,000  and  32.5  per  cent  under  $2,000  is  the  second 
lowest. 

Other  states  that  have  heavy  percentages  in  the  low  income  class  are:   South 
Carolina  with  39.5  per  cent;  Alabama  with  39.1  per  cent;  Tennessee  with  38.3  per 
cent;  Kentucky  with  38. 1  per  cent;  North  Carolina  Tidth  37.1  per  cent;  Georgia  with 
35.6  per  cent,  and  Louisiana  also  with  35.6  per  cent. 

Of  course,  conversely,  only  a  relatively  few  families  in  these  states  are  in 
the  upper  brackets  and  so  constitute  a  small  monied  class.  Only  one  in  20  families 
in  Mississippi,  for  example  receives  $20,000  a  year  or  more.  In  Arkansas  only  5.5 
per  cent  are  in  this  upper  bracket.  In  South  Carolina  only  6.5;  in  North  Carolina, 
only  6.9  per  cent. 

Outside  of  the  deep  South,  the  only  other  states  with  comparable  records  of 
low  income  are  South  Dakota  with  33.5  per  cent  and  West  Virginia  with  32.6  per 
cent. 

Negroes  and  other  non-whites  are  the  heaviest  sufferers  by  percentage  of 
their  numbers.  Some  U7.7  per  cent  of  non-white  families  have  incomes  below  $3,000, 
with  32.2  per  cent  below  $2,000.  The  percentage  of  white  families  is  18.6  per 
cent  under  $3,000  and  11  per  cent  under  $2,000. 

THE  POLITICAL  SOLUTION  TO  POVERTY 


Everett  Herald,  February  15,  196k — Sometimes  it's  not  a  bad  idea  to  use  a 
pencil  and  piece  of  paper  to  figure  out  just  what  the  government  is  talking  about. 

For  instance,  President  Johnson's  "massive  attack  on  poverty"  in  this  country. 

The  Administration  staticians  say  35  million  Americans  are  living  in  poverty 
and  they  aim  to  give  them  relief.  President  Johnson's  estimated  federal  expendi- 
tures for  1965  specifically  earmark  an  item  of  $250  million  as  his  "allowance  for 
attack  on  poverty."  The  figures  are  the  Government's. 

Now  if  the  pencil  and  paper  are  correct,  this  earmarked  sum  will  provide 
$7.15  per  head  for  each  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

At  a  bargain  rate  like  that,  many  of  us  poor  folks  could  buy  our  own  way  into 
affluence. 
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NOT  UNEMPLOYED 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  28,  196ii,  Chicago — .  .  .According  to  the  latest 
Labor  Department  figures,  7,666,000  persons  were  working  part-time  (less  than  35 
hours  a  week)  in  March,  6,k%   more  than  a  year  earlier.  The  total  excludes  all 
normally  full-time  workers  who  were  forced  to  put  in  a  short  week  because  of 
illness  of  slack  business. 

The  March  gain  wasn't  extraordinary.  Over  the  past  five  years,  part-time 
employment  has  grown  at  a  rate  four  times  that  of  total  employment;  from  1958  to 
1963  the  number  of  part-time  workers  jumped  30%   to  an  annual  average  of  6.3  million 
while  the  total  number  of  jobholders  rose  7.5$.  Labor  specialists  see  no  end  in 
sight  for  the  boom  in  part-time  jobs.  .  .  . 

AUTOMATION  AND  THE  WHITE  COLLAR  WORKER 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May  5,  1961; — Automation  in  the  office  finally  may  be 
putting  a  brake  on  the  big  boom  in  white  collar  jobs. 

This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  white  collar  jobs  aren't  multiplying  as 
fast  as  they  were  not  long  ago. 

It's  been  well  publicized  that  better  machines  have  curbed  blue  collar  employ- 
ment since  World  War  II  while  the  white  collarites  have  proliferated  mightily.  At 
over  30  million  today,  there  are  5  million  more  of  them  than  non-farm  blue  collar 
workers.  Any  sizable  contraction  in  white  collar  jobs,  of  course,  would  be  crucial 
in  the  over-all  employment  picture. 

The  table  below  shows  the  slowdown  in  the  growth  rate  for  all  white  collar 
jobs  and  for  the  two  main  types  of  such  jobs,  professional-technical  and  clerical. 
The  growth  rate  was  somewhat  smaller  in  1962  than  in  the  1950s.  And  in  1963  it 
was  sharply  smaller. 


All  white  collar 
Professional,  tech 
Clerical 


Avg.  Gain 
1950-60 

6.66 
2.89 


Gain 
1962 

k.h 

2.U 


AUTOMATION  —  A  PROBLEM? 

Winnipeg  Tribune,  April  27,  1961| — A  Manitoba  economics  professor  said  Saturday 
that  automation  ultimately  will  displace  the  bulk  of  human  labor. 

And  Prof.  Koilpillai  Charles  told  80  social  workers  at  their  annual  one-day 
study  institute  that  this  situation  should  be  welcomed. 

"I  see  no  great  virtue  in  employment — or  for  that  matter  in  i^ork.  If 
automation  will  at  last  lift  the  curse  of  Adam  from  man's  brow,  endless  opportuni- 
ties will  present  themselves  for  creative  potentialities." 

Automation  so  far  had  only  skimmed  the  surface.  The  United  States  now  had 
10,000  computer  installations,  Western  Europe  more  than  2,000  and  Canada,  I4.OO. 

"The  revolution  that  would  be  wrought  in  man's  economic  and  social  life  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  large-scale  automation  will  dwarf  in  significance 
and  scope  all  previous  revolutions  that  have  occurred  in  man's  life  on  this  planet," 
Prof.  Charles  said. 

But  until  automation  is  fully  operative,  there  would  be  labor  displacements 
with  which  society  would  have  to  deal  in  an  unusual  way. 

He  suggested  free  rail  travel  should  be  given  to  unemployed  persons  to  allow 
them  to  cross  the  country  looking  for  work. 

He  also  said  the  time  will  come  when  an  unemployed  man  will  be  paid  by  the 
government . 

"At  the  time  of  submitting  income  tax  returns,  an  unemployed  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  will  submit  his  account  somewhat  as  follows:  Income — nil:  basic 
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exemption  for  self,  $1,5>00j  for  wife,  $1,500$  for  two  children,  $1,000.  Total 
receivable  income:  $1^,000. 

'Within  a  week  or  so,  the  state  will  send  him  a  cheque  for  $U,000  and  no 
questions  will  be  asked  as  to  why  he  does  not  have  a  remunerative  employment." 

(Many  solutions  have  been  advanced  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
disappearing  man-hour.  One  of  the  most  recent  being  that  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Tripple  Revolution.  All  have  been 
solutions  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System.  Where  the 
money  for  these  incomes  will  come  from  no  one  sgeros  to  know. 
If  there  were  a  solution  under  our  present  setup,  no  great 
problem  would  exist.) 

TRAFFIC  FATALITIES 

The  Congressional  Record,  March  31,  1961;,  pg.  61+21 — Nationwide  in  1963  more 
than  1+3,000  men,  xromen,  and  children  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents.  New  York 
State  alone  suffers  more  than  275,000  injuries  annually  and  over  2,500  deaths.  .  -. 

.  .  .A  congressional  committee  recently  estimated  that  traffic  jams  cost  the 
Nation  $5  billion  a  year.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  direct  cost  of  traffic  accidents  to  the  Nation  in  1962 — the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available — was  7.3  billion.  .  .  . 

(If  the  same  amount  of  energy  was  used  to  build  a  decent  public 
transportation  system  as  now  goes  into  producing  the  millions  of 
death  traps  we  put  onto  the  highways  this  problem  would  be 
minimized. ) 

DIG  OUT  YOUR  GAS  MASK 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  3,  1961+ — .  .  .For  sheer  impact  is  the  alarming  sta-n 
tistic  that  one  out  of  every  11  gallons  of  gasoline  pumped  in  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  is  unburned  in  the  combustion  process  and  goes  skyward.  In  total,  6.6 
million  gallons  are  consumed  here  daily.  So  imagine,  if  you  will,  150  gasoline 
tank  trucks — each  laden  with  1+,000-gal.  capacity  load — "floating"  in  the  air  above 
and  around  us. 

That  is  what  is  actually  happening.  And  it's  money  out  of  our  pockets. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  program  of  mandatory  installation  of  crankcase 
devices  that  reportedly  will  reduce  some  30%  of  the  auto's  air  polluting  emissions 
(390  tons  per  day),  but  1,030  tons  are  still  being  belched  out  of  the  exhaust 
system.  .  .  . 

(When  the  automobile  was  first  introduced  someone  said  that  the 
fumes  would  drop  the  birds  out  of  the  air.  .  .  .) 

HOW  MUCH? 


Wall  Street  Journal,  May  6,  1961;,  Cleveland — To  be  up  to  snuff  on  railroad 
rates  these  days,  all  one  needs  are  the  listings  of  the  various  tariffs — and  a 
library  the  size  of  New  York's  Grand  Central  Station  to  hold  them.  Major  shippers 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  incredible  total  of  25,000  volumes  on  the  subject, 
enough  when  standing  side-by-side  to  stretch  as  long  as  a  10l+-car  freight  train. 

This  paper  mountain  is  coming  under  increasing  scrutiny  by  the  nation's 
railroads,  many  of  which  are  convinced  the  1+3  trillion  separate  railroad  rates  are 
unnecessarily  ballooning  their  clerical  costs.  They  worry,  too,  that  the  sheer 
bulk  of  the  rail  rate  system  makes  freight  booking  such  an  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  chore  for  shippers  that  it  may  be  causing  some  to  switch  their  transporta- 
tion business  to  the  less-complicated  truck  or  barge  lines.  .  .  . 
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TECHNOCRACY  IS  THE  ANSWER 


Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  May  22,  1961; — Automation  has  been  regarded  as  both  a 
friend  and  an  enemy.  It  has  certainly  spurred  the  general  prosperity  that  is  evi- 
dent in  many  areas  of  the  world.  But  machines  do  jobs  faster  and  better  than  men 
can,  and  automation  has  thrown  many  workers  out  of  jobs.  This  trend  will  intensify, 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  word  automation  became  popular.  It  is  a 
word  that  has  assumed  a  steadily  more  menacing  appearance. 

Some  experts  report  that  the  use  of  machines  to  boost  workers'  output  elimin- 
ates about  200,000  jobs  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  the  encroachment  of  automation  has  been  represented  by  a  plant 
in  Cleveland  where  one  man  tending  a  machine  does  operations  formerly  calling  for 
70  men.  A  machine  built  for  a  food  processing  company  does  in  a  minute  as  much  as 
a  human  worker  did  in  a  full  day. 

Now,  a  U.S.  authority  warns  that  North  America  has  less  than  five  years  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  massive  impact  of  automation  on  workers  and  on  society  as 
a  whole.  He  is  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym,  a  consultant  on  business  organization 
and  visiting  professor  at  the  school  of  industrial  management  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  said  in  Montreal  recently  that  work  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  He  thinks  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  relieving  chronic  unemployment, 
according  to  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

He  finds  the  disappearance  of  work  has  serious  implications  in  a  world  in 
which  wealth  has  been  distributed  on  the  basis  of  pay  for  work.  Now  there  is 
barely  enough  time  left  in  which  to  invent  a  new  system  for  replacing  or  supple- 
menting pay. 

No  one  is  ready  to  describe  the  new  kind  of  money  and  institutions  that  must 
be  developed.  It  is  only  in  the  past  year  or  two  that  the  need  for  them  has  been 
recognized,  according  to  Dr.  Muller-Thym.  .  .  . 

(We  invite  Dr.  Muller-Thym  and  all  others  interested  in  their 
survival  to  investigate  Technocracy's  proposals.  A  government 
by  science  here  on  North  America  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  emulate.) 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  WARS 


President  Herbert  Hoover  ended  his  term  of  office  without  having  a  war  to  his 
credit,  only  a  little  fracas  with  the  Bonus  Marchers.  President  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt  inherited  a  depression  and  tried  to  counteract  it  by  playing  Santa  Claus 
with  federal  funds;  but,  after  eight  years  of  futility,  it  was  obvious  that 
presiding  over  a  depression  was  not  the  way  to  greatness.  It  did  not  provide  the 
means  for  spending  enough  money  to  buy  fame  and  glory  for  oneself.  Fortuitous 
circumstances  enabled  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  become  a  war  president.  World  War 
II,  insofar  as  American  manipulation  and  participation  was  concerned,  may  be 
dubbed  The  Roosevelt  War.  It  was  the  type  of  war  to  arouse  the  envy  of  any 
political  leader;  among  other  things,  it  permitted  three  hundred  billion  dollars 
to  be  splashed  around. 

President  Truman,  who  played  substitute  at  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt  War, 
decided  to  have  a  war  of  his  very  own;  so  he  jumped  into  the  Korean  dispute  and 
made  a  major  war  out  of  that.  The  Truman  War  had  every  possibility  of  escalating 
into  World  War  III,  but  it  fizzled  —  mainly  because  the  Russians  refused  to 
cooperate.  In  fact,  it  became  such  a  scandal  that  a  Republican  administration 
was  elected  on  the  implied  promise  that  it  would  close  out  the  war,  which  it  did. 
However,  the  Eisenhower  administration  was  not  against  war  in  principle;  it  wanted 
its  own  war,  not  just  a  holdover  war  from  the  previous  administration.  The 
Eisenhower  War  was  to  be  pulled  off  in  eastern  Europe,  starting  with  Hungary;  but 
it  didn't  get  off  the  ground,  the  Russians  cleaned  it  up  too  fast. 

President  Kennedy,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  predecessors,  decided  to  have  a 
Kennedy  War,  and  he  chose  Cuba  as  his  field  of  operations.  But  it  happens  that 
the  Cubans  decided  against  becoming  shills  for  the  U.S.,  and  it  turned  cut  that 
the  Kennedy  War  was  a  great  embarrassment  for  Americans.  There  were  many  who 
never  forgave  him  for  botching  the  job. 

President  Johnson  evidently  has  decided  to  follow  suit  —  in  Texas  style. 
The  Johnson  War  is  to  be  developed  in  southeast  Asia.  Already  he  has  committed 
the  United  States  to  a  large-scale  war  in  that  area.  It  is  anticipated  that  China 
may  be  drawn  into  the  Johnson  War  and  possibly  Russia  also.  Whoopee!  What  could 
be  more  flattering  to  the  ego  of  a  small-time  Texas  politician  than  to  become  the 
Big  Cheese  of  World  War  III? 
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THE  U.S.  IS  RIGHTER  THAN  RIGHT 


The  United  States  is  near  the  crest  of  one  of  the  worst  waves  of  reactionism 
in  its  history.  The  Democrats  have  moved  far  to  the  right  of  center,  as  evidenced 
by  the  sizable  vote  awarded  to  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  in  the  Democratic 
primaries  up  north  —  where  he  waged  almost  no  campaign  and  where  he  bucked  the 
entrenched  Democratic  political  machines.  .  .  .  The  success  of  Goldwater  demon- 
strates that  the  center  of  the  Republican  Party  has  shifted  to  the  extreme  right. 
Even  such  arch  conservatives  as  Rockefeller,  Lodge,  and  Scranton  now  look  like 
liberals  to  the  Republicans.  ...  It  is  not  only  the  political  and  economic 
leaders  who  are  taking  the  country  down  the  road  to  reactionary  despotism  but  the 
voting  public  as  well.  Verily,  the  day  when  the  slobs  may  take  over  approaches 
with  frightening  speed. 

The  liberals  and  leftists  offer  no  hope  for  the  future.  They  are  too  steeped 
in  philosophical  moralism  and  love  of  discussion  to  recognize  that  the  antidote 
for  reactionism  is  not  an  indecisive  exchange  of  opinions  and  good  will,  but,  a 
society  that  is  strongly  organized  in  accordance  with  technological  principles  — 
a  Continental  social  mechanism  that  is  objectively  functional  in  design  and 
operation  —  administered  by  people  trained  in  the  scientific  attitude  rather  than 
those  versed  in  the  subjective  intangibles  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ENDING  POVERTY  FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  voting  itself  an  annual  salary  increase  of 
$7 j 500,  giving  each  congrssman  and  senator  a  base  pay  of  $30,000  a  year. 
Evidently  this  is  the  political  way  of  'Fighting  poverty.'  Politicians,  of  all 
colors,  blots,  and  stripes,  are  notorious  for  looking  out  for  themselves  first. 
There  is  another  'advantage'  to  be  gained  from  our  dear  legislators'  getting  a 
base  salary  of  $30,000  per  year.  That  much  income  ensures  that  they  will 
staunchly  defend  the  status  quo  of  the  Price  System;  that  they  will  crystallize 
on  an  upper  class  bourgeois  attitude;  and  that  they  will  defend  their  country  to 
the  bitter  end  against  any  and  all  socialist  inroads,  such  as  guaranteed  welfare 
for  all  citizens. 

—  Techno  Critic 

THE  'CREDIT  BUBBLE'  —  ABOUT  TO  BURST? 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  17,  I96I4. — Is  there  a  slow-ticking  time  bomb  at  the 
heart  of  the  nation's  mightiest  business  expansion? 

Some  economists  suspect  there  is.  They  represent  only  a  minority,  but  the 
nagging  questions  they  raise  are  heard  more  often. 

The  nub  of  their  worry  is  the  debt  people  owe — debt  that  grows  faster  than 
income  year  after  year. 

On  average,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  after-tax  income  of  American  families  is 
eaten  up  by  interest  charges  and  repayments,  or  "servicing, "  on  instalment  loans 
and  mortgages.  The  table  below  traces  the  fast  rise  of  this  debt  commitment. 


Avg.  Family  Avg.  Debt 

Inc iome Service 

1951  W,Tj.20  $620 

1955  5,090  870 

1959  5,9iiO  1,107 

1963  6,720  1,397 


Debt  Service 
as  %  Income 

—  va 

17 
19 
21 


.  .  .As  the  prosperous  postwar  years  roll  by,  interrupted  only  by  minor 
recessions,  the  debt  load  grows  ever  larger.  And  the  question  becomes  more 
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frequent:  Is  debt  reaching  a  dangerous  level? 

No  one  knows,  of  course.   "We're  in  uncharted  waters,"  says  an  economist  who 
keeps  close  tabs  on  debt  at  the  Commerce  Department.  Nevertheless,  history  offers 
some  indications. 

Though  figures  of  the  sort  contained  above  aren't  available  prior  to  World 
War  II,  a  roughly  similar  yardstick  can  be  used.  This  compares  total  private 
non-corporate  debt  with  gross  national  product,  or  the  nation's  overall  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  following  table  pinpoints  where  this  debt-to-GNP  ratio  stands  now  and 
sketches  its  postwar  climb.  It  also  shows  the  ratio  in  prewar  1939  and  in  1929, 
just  before  the  Great  Depression.  Figures  in  the  first  two  columns  are  billions. 


1963 
19li5 
1939 
1929 


GNP 


21U 

91 
lOli 


DEBT 

¥T7H 
55 
51 
72 


DEBT  AS 
%   GNP 

26 
56 
69 


People  had  relatively  little  debt  at  World  War  II 's  end,  of  course.  Has  the 
build-up  since  been  just  getting  back  to  normal?  If  prewar  1939  is  taken  as 
"normal,"  we  have  long  since  passed  it.  If  roaring  1929  was  "normal,"  we  haven't 
reached  it — not  quite.  .  .  . 

.  .  ."Many  families— perhaps  some  six  million—now  have  at  least  k0%   of  their 
yearly  income  committed  to  debt  payments,"  reckons  Mr.  Greenspan.  And  a  full 
quarter  of  the  nation's  60  million  families,  he  estimates,  have  at  least  a  third 
of  their  income  committed  to  servicing  their  debts. 

Mr.  Greenspan  concludes  that  "there's  little  question  we're  approaching 
levels  of  effective  debt  capacity"  above  which  many  families  would  find  it  hard 
to  take  on  further  debt  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  their  repayment  schedules.  , 

.  .  .Gilbert  M.  Haas,  a  New  York  economic  consultant  who  has  grown  particu- 
larly pessimistic  about  the  course  of  business,  puts  it  this  way:   "The  record 
amount  of  funds  seeking  investment  dwarfs  the  actual  number  of  sound  investment 
outlets  available."  Mr.  Haas  says  these  "excessive"  funds  are  now  pouring  into 
such  "essentially  non-productive  facilities"  as  real  estate,  and,  in  effect,  are 
triggering  many  building  projects  that  are  "completely  unwarranted  by  demand." 

Mr.  Haas  believes  the  hour  for  corrective  action — in  the  form  of  more 
stringent  monetary  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Eoard — already  has  passed.  And 
he  claims  that  when  the  "credit  bubble"  bursts — within  the  next  year  or  so  in  his 
opinion — the  ensuing  economic  collapse  may  well  be  "worse  than  1929.".  .  . 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 


Congressional  Record,  May  21,  1961+,  pg.  A2713 — Here  are  just  a  few  sobering 
facts  that  appeared  in  newspapers  in  the  last  few  months,  buried  more  or  le3S  by 
the  flashier  financial  headlines  about  record  sales,  stock  splits  and  soaring 
stock  averages. 

In  March  1963,  business  failures  were  reported  to  have  risen  about  30  percent 
over  the  preceding  5-year  period. 

In  November  1963,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reported  13,V70  business  failures  for  the 
year.  In  just  one  week,  failures  among  companies  with  assets  of  over  $100,000 
were  almost  double  those  of  the  same  week  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1962  close  to  §1   l/2  billion  was  lost  as  a  result  of  business  failures  and 
there  was  a  UO-percent  rise  in  failures  of  companies  with  indebtedness  of  a 
million  or  more  dollars  over  the  previous  year. 
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THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  MUST  CREATE  JOBS 


Los  Angeles  Times,  May  2k,   196k,   Washington — .  .  .The  rate  of  unemployment  in 
February  was  $.h%*     In  March,  it  was  $.k%.     In  April,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  it  also  was  5.h% 

Heller  and  his  colleagues  at  the  council  (President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers)  went  on  record  in  January  with  a  prediction  that  the  jobless  rate  would 
drop  to  about  $%   by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Although  this  goal  may  seem  modest,  nobody  is  sure  it  will  be  attained. 

The  administration  now  knows  cutting  the  unemployment  rate  is  far  tougher 
than  it  once  imagined. 

Why  is  the  unemployment  problem  so  sticky? 

There  are  three  basic  reasons: 

First,  the  labor  force  is  growing  rapidly,  with  .the  big  postwar  crop  of 
"babies"  now  grown  to  their  teens  and  looking  for  jobs.  Last  year  this  meant  that 
more  than  1  million  additional  jobs  had  to  be  created  just  to  prevent  a  rise  in 
the  unemployment  rate. 

Second,  "productivity"  is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  before.  With  the 
onrush  of  technology,  it  takes  a  lot  fewer  workers  every  year  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  goods  as  the  year  before.   This  means  output  must  rise  simply  to  keep 
the  same  number  of  workers  employed. 

Third,  a  number  of  unemployed  persons  who  are  not  counted  in  the  labor  force 
now  (because  they  are  not  looking  for  jobs)  will  begin  looking  for  jobs  if  the  job 
outlook  improves.  Attempting  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  face  of  this 
phenomenon  is  a  little  like  the  problem  of  taking  off  weight.  Shedding  the  first 
5  lbs.  is  always  easier  than  the  last  five. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  nation's  manpower, 
gave  an  illuminating  explanation  of  the  relationship  between  the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  nation's  gross  national  product.   (GNP  is  the  dollar  value  of  the  nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services.) 

Gross  national  product  climbed  $30  billion  last  year — to  $585  billion.  Had 
there  been  no  increase,  the  number  of  unemployed  would  have  risen  about  3  million. 
The  nation  could  have  produced  1962 's  output  in  1963  with  2  million  fewer  workers. 
Moreover,  the  labor  force  grew  by  more  than  1  million. 

Actually,  the  real  gain  in  GNP  in  1963  amounted  to  only  $21,5  billion.  The 
remaining  $8.5  billion  merely  reflected  price  increases. 

As  Wirtz  noted,  about  $15  billion  of  real  gain  was  necessary  to  keep  employ- 
ment from  declining  because  of  increased  productivity. 

That  left  only  $6  billion  to  f?7  billion  growth  in  real  GNP  to  generate  new 
jobs  for  the  almost  1.1  million  additional  persons  who  entered  the  work  force. 
The  gain  wasn't  big  enough  to  accomplish  that  and  unemployment  rose  by  160,000 
over  the  year. 

President  Johnson  is  predicting  that  the  gross  national  product  this  year  will 
increase  $38  billion. 

Thus,  if  the  forecast  is  accurate,  only  $6  billion  of  the  gain  in  GNP  will 
generate  jobs. 

Since  it  takes  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  gain  to  achieve  each  one  tenth  of  1% 
drop  in  the  unemployment  rate,  the  administration's  forecast  of  GNP  for  1963  is 
consistent  with  its  predictions  that  unemployment  will  drop  to  about  $%   by  the 
year's  end. 


(According  to  AFL-CIO  estimates,  in  early  1961  it  took  $i|0,000 
in  additional  GNP  to  create  only  one  job.  This  has  increased 
from  $20,000  in  the  1958-60  period,  and  $10,000  in  the  195U-56 
period.  This  figure  is  probably  near  $80,000  at  the  present 
time,  assuming  the  same  rate  of  growth.   In  1963  the  Labor 
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Department  in  1963  stated  that  1.9  million  teen-agers  —  high 
school  graduates  and  dropouts' —  would  be  added  to  the  labor  market 
in  196k,   2.2  million  in  1965.  ■ 

To  probe  further  into  the  youth  problem  and  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  has  to-be  done,  refer  to  the  article 
entitled  'You  Can't  Blame  Youth,'  appearing  in  the  July,  196U 
issue  of  The  Northwest  Technocrat.) 

SUMMER  JOBS  HARD  TO  GET 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  1,  I96I4. — .  .  .The  tightness  in  the  summer-job 
market  generally  is  ascribed  to  three  factors:  Increasing  automation,  the  trend 
toward  more  summer  closedowns  of  plants  and  the  rising  number  of  high  school  and 
college  students  looking  for  jobs. 

"Some  employers  have  frankly  told  us  they're  hiring  fewer  kids  because  of 
automation,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service.  Lois 
Gallagher,  owner  of  San  Francisco's  Gallagher  Personnel  Agency,  adds,  "With  so 
much  automation  there  just  arenH  the  lower-level  clerical  jobs  such  as  filing 
and  light  typing." 

A  large  Nevada  bank  says  a  recently  installed  computer  has  reduced  its 
requirements  for  both  summer  help  and  permanent  staff  members  from  the  ranks  of 
high  school  graduates,  although  good  secretarial  help  is  in  short  supply. 

In  Massachusetts  an  official  says  many  students  used  to  get  summer  jobs  on 
road-building  crews  "but  there's  little  pick-and-shovel  work  these  days — almost 
everything  is  done  by  clam-digger  or  other  machines." 

The  plant  closedowns  are  frequently  cited.  An  official  of  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  explains:   "We  stopped  hiring  summer  workers  five 
years  ago  when  we  started  closing  down  the  entire  plant  for  two  weeks  for  vaca- 
tions. We  found  this  was  better  than  hiring  students  and  having  to  train  them  for 
summer  jobs  when  they  would  be  ready  to  go  back  to  school  just  about  the  time  we 
got  them  trained  and  ready  to  do  a  day's  work." 

What  jobs  that  are  available  are  being  sought  by  a  growing  number  of  students. 
There  are  about  one  million  more  17-year-olds  alone  this  year  than  there  were  two 
years  ago. 

Six  Flags  Over  Texas,  an  amusement  park  near  Dallas,  expects  20,000  applicants 
for  1,000  summer  openings,  up  from  10,000  applications  last  year. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  expects  "tens  of  thousands"  of  applications  for  the 
1,000  jobs  available  to  students,  a  spokesman  says.  "Chances  for  high  school 
students  are  almost  nil  as  most  employers  at  the  Fair  won't  accept  employes  under 
the  age  of  18,"  he  adds.  He  says  the  students  want  to  work  at  the  Fair  because 
"it's  an  interesting  job  and  it  has  status."  .  .  . 

.  .  .Students  that  get  jobs  also  often  obtain  them  through  a  family  connec- 
tion, employers  say.   "1*11  bet  a  thousand  friends  have  called  me  for  jobs  for 
their  boys,"  says  an  official  of  Kroger  Co.,  the  supermarket  chain.  A 
Massachusetts  agency  says  most  summer  jobs  are  filled  by  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  executive  in  the  company.  A  Dallas  agency  agrees:   "What  good  jobs  there  are 
are  filled  by  the  executives'  children.".  .  .   (The  one's  least  likely  to  need 
them.  Ed. ) 

OVER-SPECIALIZED 


Los  Angeles  Times,  May  26,  196I4. — Electronics  engineers  feel  the  brunt  of  an 
engineering  job  slump,  an  Electronics  magazine  survey  indicates.  Of  155,000  "EEs" 
in  the  nation,  about  75$  worked  on  government- supported  projects  two  years  ago. 
Now,  as  military  orders  decline,  laid-off  engineers  have  trouble  snagging  nex^r  jobs 
in  their  relatively  narrow  specializations.  .  .  . 
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THE  COMPUTER-PEOPLE  PROBLEM 


Los  Angeles  Times,  June  7,  1961; — .  .  .There's  much  talk  about  "automation"  as 
our  No.  1  heavy.  And  the  computer-creating  computer  may  well  be  the  newest  Dracula 
of  the  drawing-boards.  But  it's  still  only  one  part  of  the  broad  push  of  an  Age 
of  Scientists.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  other  force  accentuating  the  "people  problem"  is  the  way  the  U.S. 
population  is  reshaping  into  a  new  "population  mix." 

At  the  very  moment  technology  dictates  more  imaginative,  more  skilled,  more 
experienced  people,  we're  having  the  biggest  surge  of  young,  unskilled  (or  semi- 
skilled), inexperienced  people  in  recent  history.  The  first  big  wave  of  18-year- 
olds  from  the  post-World  War,  II  baby  boom  is  about  to  hit  the  employment  offices 
this  summer,  and  they'll  keep  coming,  wave  upon  job-seeking  wave,  until  the  1970s. 

Last  week,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  was  in  Los  Angeles  for  a 
meeting  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy.  In  the 
course  of  his  stay,  Secretary  Wirtz  reiterated  a  couple  of  statistics  that  describe 
the  girth  of  the  "people  problem"  in  its  barest  sense,  sheer  manpower. 

Statistic  One:   Over  the  next  seven  years,  we're  going  to  have  to  create 
between  1;0,000  and  60,000  jobs  each  week  if  the  U.S.  economy  is  to  keep  moving  at 
its  present  pace  and  without  a  major  unemployment  headache. 

Statistic  Two:  As  best  the  Labor  Department's  experts  can  figure  it,  the 
total  work  force  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  about  1.3  million  persons  per  year  (almost 
double  the  75^000  yearly  average  since  1959). 

Statistic  Three:   Simultaneously  with  this  growth,  the  inroads  of  automation 
will  begin  to  be  felt.  And  according  to  some  estimates  (not  official,  and 
admittedly  high),  the  job  displacement  by  machines  could  hit  2  million  a  year. 

Statistic  Four:  Between  1957  and  now,  Labor  Department  economists  have  e 
estimated,  only  900,000  out  of  i|.3  million  new,  non-farm  jobs  have  been  created 
by  private,  profit-motivated  business. 

The  federal  government  and  business  built  on  purchases  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  business  built  on  purchases  by  state  and  local  governments  accounted  for 
2.3  million,  and  the  remaining  700,000  opened  up  in  private,  non-profit  institu- 
tions (e.g.,  universities  and  research  foundations).  .  .  . 

THE  COMPUTER  REVOLUTION 


University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  May  26,  1961; — It  was  John  Von  Neumann, 
Hungarian-American  genius  who,  in  1961;,  proposed  certain  mathematical  concepts  that 
helped  to  inaugurate  the  age  of  the  computer. 

Von  Neumann  wasn't  the  first  to  propose  that  computers  could  be  built. 
Another  genius,  the  British  inventor  Charles  Babbage,  designed  a  mechanical  com- 
puter in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  But  the  vacuum  tube,  the  transistor,  the 
diode,  and  other  electronic  marvels  hadn't  been  invented  yet.  They  were  on  hand 
when  Von  Neumann  proposed  his  scheme,  however.  That  made  the  modern,  electronic 
computer  a  practicality. 

Basically,  Von  Neumann  said  this:   construct  an  electronic  system  to  include 
four  units:  a  control  unit;  a  memory  unit;  an  arithmetic  unit;  and  an  input  and 
output.  Connect  these  units  so  that  they  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
at  electronic  speeds.  Do  this  and  man  could  have  a  machine  that  could  take 
information,  retrieve  it,  and  make  conclusions — all  in  fractions  of  seconds. 

Von  Neumann's  principles,  plus  a  great  deal  of  continuing  experimentation, 
have  led  to  modern  day  computers  which  some  experts  say  are  literally  capable  of 
revolutionizing  the  world. 

Dr.  Michel  Melkanoff,  chief  of  programming  at  the  UCLA  Computer  Facility, 
says,  "Computers  will  be  used  in  every  human  endeavor  in  the  future.  We  are  now 
just  beginning  to  see  the  early  results  of  the  computer  revolution.  The  power  of 
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the  machine  is  so  great  that  it's  difficult  to  forecast  what  the  future  will  hold," 

Dr.  Melkanoff  says  that  computers  have  already  made  it  possible  to  solve 
problems  previously  thought  unsolvable,  not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  also  in 
other  fields,  including  medicine,  defense,  and  government. 

Frederick  Hollander,  chief  of  machine  operations  at  the  UCLA  Computer  Facility, 
says  that  it's  become  vital  for  universities  to  use  computers.  "As  much  as  I 
deplore  it,  the  academic  researcher  is  now  in  a  competitive  field.  He  must  compete 
with  other  researchers  for  the  attention  of  government  in  getting  contracts  and 
grants.  He  must  also  compete  for  priority  in  publishing  his  results.  In  many 
cases,  if  the  researcher  doesn't  have  the  high  speed  computer  that  his  competing 
colleague  has,  he's  going  to  be  left  in  the  dust.  The  same  applies  to  businessmen. 
The  company  that  isn't  interested  in  the  advantages  of  computers  is  shortsighted." 

Hollander  thinks  the  future  of  computers  in  resolving  America's  production 
needs  is  assured.   However,  he  says,  "Herein  may  lay  the  danger  that  the  late 
mathematician  Norbert  Wiener  was  concerned  about — the  effect  of  computers  on 
automation.  The  number  of  people  who  are  necessary  to  man  automatic  plants  will 
eventually  become  fewer  and  fewer.  This  is  becoming  a  serious  problem  right  now. 
I'm  not  entirely  in  agreement  with  those  who  say  that  the  people  who  are  displaced 
by  automation  will  find  jobs  in  other  industries  that  computers  will  create.  It 
is  likely  that  these  new  industries  will  use  computers,  too." 

Hollander  foresees  the  time  when  man  may  have  to  painfully  redefine  what  he 
means  by  work  and  leisure.  "The  computer  offers  man  the  prospect  of  showering  him 
both  with  products  and  problems,"  he  says.  He  thinks  the  impact  of  computers  on 
production  in  the  near  future  will  mean  a  rise  in  services:  man  may  have  to  serve 
man  more  because  the  computer-directed  machine  will  likely  take  care  of  his 
material  needs. 

Dr.  Melkanoff  feels  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  computer  is  that 
it  has  forced  man  to  state  problems  in  logical  terms  so  that  the  machine  can  attack 
them.  He  says,  "Any  problem  that  can  be  stated  logically  or  in  terms  of 
mathematical  equations  can,  in  principle,  be  solved  by  a  computer.  Of  course,  if 
man  learns  to  state  all  his  problems  in  such  terms,  the  future  of  computers  is 
unlimited. " 

What  of  a  1981).  future  in  which  computers  would  run  people's  lives?  Dr. 
Melkanoff 's  answer:   "I  want  to  stress  this.  I  think  those  who  say  'beware  the 
computers  will  take  over  the  world,'  are  very  much  in  error.  We  must  remember 
that  the  computer  won't  do  any  thing  that  man  doesn't  want  it  to  do.  Ask  the 
computer  the  wrong  question  and  it  will  give  you  the  wrong  answer." 

Some  of  us  fear  it,  few  of  us  understand  it,  all  of  us  are  amazed  by  it.  Yet 
the  computer  may  account  for  the  greatest  revolution  man  has  yet  experienced. 

DOUBLE  CROPPING 


Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2,  196k — Two  crops  in  one  year  become  more  common 
with  improved  farm  methods. 

More  farmers  are  "double  cropping"  now  than  ever  before,  farm  economists  say. 
The  trend  is  most  marked  in  Middle  Atlantic,  Southeastern  and  Western  states  which 
have  relatively  long  growing  seasons.  In  Maryland,  about  a  third  of  the  fall- 
harvested  soybean  crop  grows  on  acres  first  planted  to  spring-harvested  grains, 
twice  as  much  as  five  years  ago,  a  state  agronomist  claims.  Alabama  farmers 
double-crop  potatoes  and  soybeans;  Texans  team  winter  wheat  and  soybeans. 

Bigger,  faster  machinery  allows  farmers  to  get  a  second  crop  in  the  ground 
only  hours  after  harvesting  the  first.  Improved  seeds  sprout  plants  which  mature 
quicker,  while  heavy  fertilization  and  better  weed  killers  aid  fast  growth. 

Per-acre  yields  sometimes  suffer  in  double-cropping,  but  it's  still  more 
profitable  than  one  big  crop,  many  farmers  say. 
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»T00  MUCH'  —  A  WORLDWIDE  TREND 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  June  16,  1961i,  Athens,  Greece,  AP — The  Greek  government 
acknowledged  that  it  has  lost  its  campaign  to  get  farmers  to  grow  less  wheat. 

This  year's  crop  will  exceed  two  million  tons,  the  government  announced. 
Domestic  consumption  is  only  1,600,000  tons. 

The  effect  will  be  twofold:   Greece  will  not  be  eligible  for  surplus  American 
wheat,  and  the  Greek  government  will  have  to  pay  additional  subsidies  to  wheat 
farmers. 

Until  I960,  Greece  obtained  large  stocks  of  surplus  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  But  then  its  production  began  to  fill  domestic  needs  and  the  government 
was  forced  to  protect  Greek  farmers  with  subsidies.  As  a  result,  the  price  of 
bread  was  raised. 

WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  STEEL? 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  31,  196I4. — .  .  .The  United  States  had  16%   of  the  world's 
trade  in  steel  in  19^0;  in  I960,  it  had  f%9   and  \\%6%   in  1963.  Last  year,  the 
Common  Market  countries  accounted  for  $2%   of  the  world's  steel  trade  and  Japan 
had  12%.    .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


POLITICAL  CIRCUSES  OF  1961; 


The  Republican  Party  nominating  convention  was  a  publicity  extravaganza  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  spite  of  the  appalling  boredom  of  the  procedure  and  the 
organized  steamroller  tactics  of  the  extreme  right.  The  'moderate'  faction  of  the 
Party,  backed  by  Rockefeller  money,  failed  to  accurately  appraise  the  reactionism 
of  the  'petit  bourgeoisie'  of  the  United  States  and  was  delivered  a  stunning 
defeat  by  those  whom  it  considered  to  be  more  of  an  irritation  than  serious 
competition.  One  minor  error  of  judgement  was  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
favorable,  decisive  statement  from  'Ike'  Eisenhower. 

The  Goldwater  horde  believes  in  liberty  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of 
extremism  —  such  as  was  practiced  by  the  Inquisition?  Liberty,  in  this  context, 
of  course,  means  the  freedom  of  the  haves  to  plunder  the  have  nots,  a  classical 
rightist  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  William  E.  Miller  as  vice  presidential 
candidate  was  strictly  a  vote-getting  maneuver.  Miller  is  Roman  Catholic,  a 
northeasterner,  and  a  staunch  conservative;  beyond  that,  nobody  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  him. 

The  Democratic  Party  nominating  convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  late  August 
will  be  an  even  bigger  extravaganza  than  the  Republican  affair,  with  more  publicity 
men  in  attendance  than  delegates.  It  is  sure  to  be  equally  cut-and-dried  and 
equally  boring,  but  it  will  get  the  full  treatment  just  the  same.  No  doubt,  the 
Democrats  will  choose  a  running  mate  for  Johnson  on  the  basis  of  faith,  geography, 
and  political  philosophy  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  or 
strategic  sense. 

RACISM  AND  POLITICS 

The  Civil  Rights  bill  has  been  enacted  into  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  civil 
rights  problem  still  remains.  As  the  Prohibition  Amendment  failed  to  abolish 
alcoholic  intoxication,  so  a  civil  rights  law  does  not  guarantee  equal  justice  and 
opportunity  for  all.  Civil  rights  has  gained  much  political  and  judicial  support 
in  recent  years  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  trend  toward  a  generally  favorable 
public  opinion.  This  is  a  tenuous  and  superficial  phenomenon,  however,  and  it  can 
become  nullified  over  night  by  an  upsurge  of  lawlessness  —  as  was  the  prohibition 
movement.  Unfortunately,  the  civil  rights  movement  has  degenerated  into  a  pro- 
Negro  movement,  with  distinct  racist  overtones. 
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Politically,  the  Negro  vote  is  not  as  significant  in  the  nation  as  the  general 
publicity  would  indicate.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  considered  it  inconsequential  and 
ignored  it.  Goldwater,  by  taking  an  anti-civil  rights  stand,  does  not  thereby 
endanger  his  political  future;  in  fact,  this  stand  may  gain  him  votes.  There  are 
more  anti-Negro  voters  in  the  U.S.  than  pro-Negro  voters.  A  great  many  Americans, 
perhaps  a  majority,  have  been  indifferent  to  the  civil  rights  issue  politically, 
letting  other  factors  decide  their  vote.  In  general,  the  ownership  of  property 
and  the  possession  of  social  status  prompts  one  to  be  ! conservative »  in  social 
views  and  to  vote  Republican;  lack  of  economic  and  social  status  prompts  one  to  be 
'liberal1  and  to  vote  Democratic.  But  this  distinction  is  illusory  since  there  is 
not  that  much  real  difference  between  the  two  parties. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  civil  rights  issue  into  a  pre- 
dominantly racist  issue,  and  with  the  trend  toward  more  open  violence,  many  of  the 
formerly  indifferent  voters  may  be  nudged  into  voting  their  race  rather  than  some 
social  issue.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Goldwater  will  gain  more  from  such  voting 
than  will  Johnson. 

The  underlying  social  problems  which  are  daily  becoming  more  critical  — 
population  expansion,  mass  unemployment,  inflation,  commercialism,  and  militarism 
—  cannot  be  resolved  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System.  They  can  be 
resolved  by  the  technological  approach  to  social  operations,  but  not  by  the 
politico-legalistic  approach  to  social  regulation.  The  problem  is  far  more 
fundamental  than  any  issue  between  factions  in  the  population.  The  time  is  near 
when  the  decision  must  be  made:  Science  or  chaos. 

AFRICA  NEEDS  AREA  CONSOLIDATION 

Africa  has  a  potential  future  as  a  great  power  and  advanced  society,  but  not 
while  it  is  made  up  of  a  hodge-podge  of  small  ineffectual  states.  Kwame  Nkruma, 
President  of  Ghana,  is  in  the  forefront  of  those  advocating  African  unity.  But 
Nkrumah  is  feared  and  despised  by  the  West,  because  his  views  are  not  entirely 
compatible  with  those  of  corporate  business  enterprise,  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  assassinate  him.  The  West  has  been  a'ssiduous  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
Africa  divided  into  numerous  technologically  primitive,  politically  inept,  and 
socially  backward  units.  The  West  does  not  want  Africa  to  become  a  great  power; 
but,  rather,  to  serve  only  as  a  source  of  cheap  raw  materials,  a  quaint  place  for 
tourists  to  visit,  and  a  lush  hunting  preserve  for  the  elite  of  other  areas  which 
have  slaughtered  off  their  own  native  faunas.  So  long  as  Africa  is  balkanized 
with  political  subdivisions  and  ravished  with  conflicts  between  petty  tyrants,  the 
Future  of  that  continent  must  mark  time. 


—  Techno  Critic 


WATER  —  OUR  MOST  PRESSING  PROBLEM 


Long  Beach  Independent,  July  k,   196I|,  Los  Angeles  (UPI) — *  ..  .  The  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California  Association  officials  said  the  water  level  of  Lake  Mead 
is  falling  a  foot  every  four  days  because  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  is  being 
blocked  upstream  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  by  order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall. 

They  said  this  blockage  coupled  with  Udall* s  earlier  order  to  cut  releases  of 
water  below  Hoover  Dam  by  10  percent  reduced  the  amount  of  water  received  by 
lower  basin  users  to  only  90  percent  of  the  quantities  they  said  they  would  need 
under  their  contracts. 

Protests  of  the  blocking  of  the  Colorado  River  water  for  another  power  center 
have  been  lodged  by  officials  of  the  six  public  agencies  in  Southern  California 
responsible  for  bringing  Colorado  River  water  to  serve  9  million  people. 

Association  officials  said  Lake  Mead  had  already  lost  1,0^0,000  acre  feet  of 
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the  lh9 500, 000  acre  feet  of  water  needed  to  provide  the  rated  power  head  for 
Hoover  Dam  generators. 

As  a  consequence,  the  generators  produce  less  energy  and  special  maintenance 
will  become  increasingly  necessary,  the  association  officials  said. 

They  said  Lake  Powell  back  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  had  been  built  up  to  5,2UU,00O 
acre  feet.  Water  there  must  reach  6,100,000  acre  feet  to  start  generation  of 
power  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  .  .  . 

SHORTAGE  OF  POWER  FROM  HOOVER  DAM 

Long  Beach  Independent,  July  Ik,   196k,   Boulder  City,  Nev.  (AP).  .  .  Some  3.67 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power  have  been  contracted  to  the  nine  allottees,  but 
Hoover  will  only  be  able  to  deliver  2.58  billion. 

The  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  power  sources  in  Arizona  and  Southern 
California,  and  paid  for  by  the  upper  Colorado  basin  states  of  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  allotments  called  for  the  following  percentage  distribution  of  the 
3.67  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  committed  power: 

Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California — 35.25  percent. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power — 17.56  percent. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  and  the  California  Electric  Power  Co.  (merged) 
— 7.93  percent. 

City  of  Burbank — 0.57  percent. 

City  of  Glendale — 1.85  percent. 

City  of  Pasadena — 1.58  percent. 

States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada — 17.63  percent  each. 

WATER  SHORTAGE  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Long  Beach  Independent,  July  20,  1961; — An  engineer  from  Northern  California 
sent  me  a  stack  of  newspaper  clippings  from  cities  near  the  source  of  Feather 
River  water.  Since  Southern  California  hopes  to  get  half  as  much  water  from  this 
source  as  it  doss  from  the  Colorado  River,  the  comments  are  more  than  disturbing. 
It  will  be  another  six  to  10  years  before  this  northern  California  water  is 
expected.  By  that  time  we  may  find  our  hoped  for  .supply  cut  in  half — and  ourselves 
with  a  serious  shortage  of  water. 

The  engineer  puts  it  this  way:  "The  water  in  Shasta  Lake  is  about  hi  feet 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  last  year — and  it  is  dropping  daily.  There  is 
no  hope  for  a  gain  from  snow  in  the  high  areas.  It  isn't  there.  Prospects  for 
rain  are  not  even  considered  before  the  end  of  the  irrigation  season.  The  streams 
are  all  down  to  the  usual  low  September  condition  that  exists  after  summer  heat 
has  melted  the  snow  and  yet  this  is  May  when  they  sould  be  at  the  high  level  of 
flow. " 

Some  of  the  comments  from  newspapers  are  (Siskiyou  News):   "Precipitation  in 
the  Sierras,  the  source  of  water  for  the  valley,  was  less  than  10$  of  normal  in 
February — stream  flow  forecasts  range  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  average.  The 
Redding  paper  says:   "Shasta  Lake  is  now  about  Ij.65  feet  deep  at  the  dam — about  Ij.6 
feet  lower  than  last  year".   Similar  reports  are  found  in  the  Sacramento  and  other 
area  papers.  .  .  . 

SEVERE  DROUGHT  HITS  SASKATCHEWAN 


Montreal  Star,  June  25,  196k,   Ottawa,  June  25 — Drought  has  left  crops  in 
central  and  northern  Saskatchewan  at  "a  very  critical  stage, "  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  has  reported. 

It  said  these  areas  have  had  no  significant  rain  since  the  first  part  of  May 
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and  crop  growth  now  is  at  a  standstill.  .  . 

DBS  also  described  the  need  for  rain  as  urgent  in  northwestern  Manitoba, 
East-central  Alberta,  and  the  area  north  and  east  of  Edmonton.  .  .  . 

WATER  SHORTAGE  IN  GREAT  LAKES  AREA 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  July  2,  1961;,  Toronto  (CP) — Canadian  and  U.S.  federal 
governments  will  be  asked  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  acute  water  shortage  in  the 
Great  Lakes . 

Vast  sums  are  evaporating  and  some  aspects  of  life  around  the  Great  Lakes 
have  changed  because  of  the  water  shortage  in  North  America's  inland  sea. 

Shipping  has  suffered.  Hydro-electricity  losses  are  heavy.  Some  shoreline 
has  receded  in  startling  fashion,  hitting  pleasure-boaters,  commercial  fishermen, 
cottagers  and  possibly  the  coming  tourist  business.  Water  supply  has  been  affected 
in  a  few  communities.  Shcreside  industry  is  worried.  Fish  runs  are  changing,  for 
better  or  worse  no  one  can  yet  say. 

To  many,  the  idea  of  the  95*000  square  miles  of  the  world's  greatest  lake 
system  running  shy  of  x\rater  has  come  as  a  bewildering  puzzle.  But  the  crisis  has 
been  creeping  up  on  the  area  for  years.  This  year  it  was  dramatized  when  some 
lake  levels  plunged  to  new  lows  for  the  101;  years  of  record-keeping.  .  .  . 

.  .  .For  the  last  10  years,  rainfall  over  the  lakes  and  their  295,000-square- 
mile  drainage  basin — an  area  of  2^,000,000  people  sometimes  called  the  Heartland 
of  America — has  been  below  normal.  For  the  last  three,  it  has  nosedived. 

In  the  period,  there  has  been  some  man-made  tinkering  with  the  ancient  pattern 
of  the  lakes'  flow,  through  navigation  and  power  works  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
But  experts  are  agreed  that  the  over-riding  factor  has  been  capricious  nature  in  a 
stingy  phase.  .  .  . 


IN  NEED  OF  A  SOLUTION 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  31,  1961;,  East  Lansing,  Mich. — The  first 
step  toward  long-range  control  of  the  wild  fluctuations  of  one  of  mid-America's 
greatest  natural  resources— the  Great  Lakes — was  taken  here  this  week  with  a  call 
for  an  international  study. 

Sen.  Phillip  A.  Hart  (D)  of  Michigan  led  water  experts,  educators,  and  public 
officials  Tuesday  in  requesting  that  the  international  joint  commission,  formed  in 
1909,  undertake  a  solution  to  the  problem  which  has  harassed  the  Midwest  and 
Canada  since  water  records  were  first  kept  in  the  1800' s. 

The  1961;  problem  is  that  the  water  levels  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  have 
hit  record  lows  drying  up  revenues  from  shipping  and  recreation  as  the  water  line 
receded  from  docks  and  harbors. 

Officials  estimate  that  total  losses  incurred  from  reduced  cargoes  in  order 
to  clear  harbors  and  channels  may  add  up  to  $100  million. 

Expensive  marinas  have  dried  up  boat  wells.  Power  companies  are  faced  with 
reduced  operations.  And  increased  costs  and  dredging  is  common  around  the  Great 
Lakes  shoreline. 

However,  only  13  years  ago  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  which  contains  one-third 
of  the  world's  supply  of  fresh  water,  faced  an  exactly  reversed  situation. 

At  that  time,  with  only  ll;  inches  of  excess  rainfall  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  lakes  rose  1;-|  feet,  according  to  water  experts.  The  levels  caused 
extensive  erosion  damage,  and  long-range  studies  were  made  into  controlling  the 
high  water.  .  .  . 

...  An  additional  six  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  gushing  from  Lake 
Superior,  which  is  controlled  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  into  the  lower  Great  Lakes,  is 
providing  the  short-term  answer  to  the  sinking  water  levels. 

The  international  joint  commission,  which  will  undertake  long  range  solutions, 
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ordered  the  release  of  water  June  29,   after  an  international  talk  in  Toronto, 
Ontario  had  disclosed  the  plight  of  the  eight  lake  states  and  Ontario. 

The  release  is  expected  to  raise  the  level  of  the  lakes  two  inches  every  six 
months,  which  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  means  a  great  deal  to  shippers  striving 
to  earn  every  penny  on  each  load  of  cargo  and  still  clear  bottom  in  the  channels. 

However,  the  long-term  answer  to  controlling  the  whims  of  nature  in  the  Great 
Lakes  is  not  gained  so  easily.  Some,  like  Senator  Hart,  propose  a  diversion  of 
waters  from  northern  Canada  to  flow  into  the  lakes  and  increase  the  levels.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  diversion  of  Canadian  waters  would  pose  enormous  problems  of  engineer- 
ing and  finance,  according  to  Canadian  Robert  J.  Boyer,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

The  final  answer  appears  to  rest  with  the  international  joint  commission's 
study,  which  could,  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  take  two  to  five  years.  Mr.  Hart 
warned  against  delay  in  making  that  study. 

"Tremendous  effort,  including  the  outlay  of  whatever  funds  are  determined  to 
be  necessary,  will  be  required — and  soon — to  ensure  these  lands  and  waters  against 
degradation.  There  is  concern,  but  it  is  not  widespread  enough.  There  is  activity, 
but  it  is  not  vigorous  enough.  I  hope  we  will  respond  to  the  challenge." 

(A  complete  hydrological  program,  Continental  in  scope,  is  mandatory. 
We  are  fast  approaching  a  critical  point  in  our  history  where 
decisions  regarding  water  will  have  to  be  -made.  Water  must  be 
moved  from  areas  of  abundance  to  areas  of  need.  Our  high  energy 
eivilization  requires  enormous  amounts  of  water.  The  'funds' 
necessary  to  move  this  water  are  not  available  under  our  'Price 
System. ' 

Technocracy  offers  the  solution  in  its  'Continental  Hydrology.' 
Information  available  upon  request.) 

PEACE  SCARE 


Edmonton  Journal,  June  22,  196k)   Washington  (AP)— Peace,  it's  wonderful:  The 
question  is:  How  much  peace  can  the  United  States  afford? 

One  thing  appears  clear: 

If  general  peace  broke  out  tomorrow — an  unlikely  prospect — the  U.S.  economy 
would  undergo  a  horrible  wrench  in  the  absence  of  advance  planning. 

Prof.  Emile  Benoit,  Columbia  University  economist,  told  a  U.S.  Senate  sub- 
committee that  sudden,  all-out  peace  would,  in  the  absence  of  planning,  produce 
an  economic  depression  which  would  add  between  h, 000, 000  and  8,000,000  workers  to 
the  unemployed,  now  about  3,600,000. 

While  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  general  disarmament,  the  economy  still 
must  face  the  question  of  what  happens  if  there  is  a  sharp  reduction  in  defense 
expenditures,  including  those  for  atomic  weapons. 

Production  of  strategic  weapons  systems,  such  as  missiles,  has  apparently 
reached  a  plateau  and  there  are  no  plans  for  new,  multi-billion-dollar  systems 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Stanford  Research  Institute  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  estimated: 

"If,  without .developing  new  weapons  systems,  we  just  maintain  what  we  have, 
including  the  arms  of  conventional  forces,  this  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
$13,000,000,000  in  defense  funds."  The  defense  budget  is  presently  around  %$0 
billion  annually.  , 

Though  a  sharp  reduction  in  defense  spending  would  be  a  personal  disaster  for 
many  people,  it  would  not  necessarily .provide  the  immediate  relief  from  taxation 
many  people : seem  to  believe. 

Many  believe  the  money  now  spent  on  defense  should  be  used  to  solve  some  of 
the  major  problems  facing  the  U.S.,  such  as  mass  transportation,  air  and  water 
polution. 
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But  without  advance  planning  for  the  transition,  the  economy  could  have  rough 
going  for  a  time. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  United  States  has  spent  more  than  $500,000,000,000 
in  the  name  of  defense.  At  present  defense  spending  in  all  fields  accounts  for 
roughly  nine  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product— all  income  from  all  sources 
— which  is  currently  estimated  by  the  commerce  department  at  about  $85,000,000,000, 

There  are  6,700,000  people,  including  those  in  the  armed  forces,  working  at 
defense  in  the  federal  government  and  in  industry — about  nine  per  cent  of  the 
entire  work  force  of  the  U.S. 

J.  Herbert  Holloman,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for  science  and  technolo- 
gy, estimates  the  total  U.S.  bill  for  research  and  development  is  $17,000,000,000 
annually. 

Of  this  amount,  says  Holloman,  "$12,000,000,000  is  spent  for  such  national 
purposes  as  defense,  space,  atomic  energy,  health  and  less  than  $5,000,000,000  for 
the  development  of  new  products,  processes  and  techniques." 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  employment  and  manpower,  Prof. 
J.  E.  Ullman  of  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  said: 

"The  federal  government  now  supports  $9   per  cent  of  all  research  by  industry, 
80  per  cent  of  that  in  universities  and,  of  course,  conducts  substantial  work  in 
its  own  facilities." 

The  defense  department  alone  supports  lj.6  per  cent  of  all  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  on  in  the  entire  United  States. 

An  abrupt  reduction  in  defense  spending  easily  might  mean  that  the  United 
States,  instead  of  having  a  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers,  would  have  a 
surplus. 

DEFENSE  CUTBACKS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  7,  1961;—.  .  .Some  clues  to  the  economic  impact  of 
a  defense  cutback  are  beginning  to  crop  up  as  the  result  of  the  Administration's 
much-publicized  campaign  to  trim  military  spending.  Thanks  mainly  to  that  effort, 
the  Government  expects  defense  spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  to  drop  about  $1  billion  from  the  fiscal  1961;  outlay. 

Though  the  cutback  so  far  is  comparatively  small— about  2% — and  the  major 
effects  are  still  ahead,  the  huge  U.S.  defense  industry  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
r>inch.  Layoffs  are  spreading,  profits  are  dropping  and  Federal,  state  and 
nunicipal  officials  are  turning  increasing  attention  to  the  problem  of  converting 
defense  companies  to  civilian  production.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Already  some  Defense  Department  officials  are  talking  cautiously  of 
further  defense  budget  cuts  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967—  perhaps  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion  each  year.  .  .  . 

GOVERNMENT  CONNECTED  JOBS 


The  Everett  Herald,  June  18,  1961;,  Chicago  (AP) — National  defense  and  other 
services  provided  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments  account  for  about  a 
fourth  of  all  employment  in  the  United  States. 

About  12  million  persons  including  members  of  the  armed  forces  were  employed 
by  government  at  all  levels  in  1962,  says  Commerce  Clearing  house. 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  the  government  generated  an  additional 
6  1/2  million  jobs  in  private  industry. 

This  adds  up  to  about  18  l/2  million  persons  in  government  connected  work 
out  of  nearly  75  million  people  in  civilian  and  military  jobs. 

A  U.S.  Labor  Department  man-power  study  reveals  that  in  the  last  five  years 
state  and  local  government  employment  rose  by  1.5  million  and  accounted  for  more 
than  l/l;  of  the  increase  in  the  Nation's  non-farm  employment  in  that  period. 
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THE  'POVERTY*  LINE 


Federation  News,  June  27,  1961; — Latest  figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
show  that  there  are  still  8.8  million  American  families  whose  annual  income  is 
less  than  $3,000 — the  "poverty"  line,  as  drawn  by  President  Johnson.  .  .  . 

.  .  .About  Q.k   million  families,  or  18  per  cent,  had  incomes  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000.  Some  10.1  million — 21  per  cent — had  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $7,000, 
while  17.5  million  or  37  per  cent,  had  incomes  between  $7,000  and  $15,000. 

The  over-$l5,000  category  dropped  sharply  to  2.585  million,  or  5.5  per  cent 
of  American  families  in  the  upper  bracket. 

Among  individuals,  men  had  an  average  income  of  $Ij.,500,  up  $ll|0  from  the 
previous  year,  while  women  had  an  average  of  $1,U00,  about  the  same  as  during  1962. 

In  all  cases,  improvement  in  dollar  income  was  cut  back  by  an  increase  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  year. 

(If  you  are  making  less  than  $100  per  day  you  are  at  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  is  possible  in  a  scientifically  designed  and 
operated  social  system.) 

SURPLUS  FOOD  GOES  TO  L\3   MILLION  PERSONS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  6,  196U,  Washington  (AP) — The  Agriculture  Department 
said  that  about  k3   million  persons  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories  received  foods 
donated  from  surplus  Federal  supplies  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

The  foods  were  made  available  to  the  school  lunch  program,  public  institutions, 
direct  distribution  through  state  and  local  welfare  agencies  and  a  special  milk 
program  in  schools.  They  had  a  total  value  of  $720  million. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AN  ABUNDANCE 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  June  22,  1961*,  New'  York — When  you  hear  Americans  speak 
despairingly  about  their  constitution;  whsn  you  hear  them  talk  about  the  great- 
American  dream  turning  into  an  "American  nightmare,"  you  know  they're  worried 
about  something. 

That  something  is  automation. 

If  a  three-day  conference  that  ended  here  yesterday  is  any  guide,  concern 
about  automation  now  overshadows  even  worry  about  nuclear  war. 

It  was  the  third  annual  Conference  of  Scientists  on  Survival — an  organization 
which  focuses  scientists'  attention  on  social,  economic  and  political  problems. 

At  the  previous  two  meetings,  the  chief  topic  was  how  to  prevent  war. 

This  time,  automation  held  the  spotlight.  And  it  was  a  New  York  professor 
who  warned  that  automation  could  turn  the  American  dream  into  a  nightmare. 

He  proposed  a  guaranteed  minimum  income,  paid  by  the  federal  government,  as 
the  answer  for  a  society  in  which  the  main  tasks  of  production  would  be  taken  over 
by  machines. 

This  solution  was  the  one  most  frequently  advanced  by  speakers  during  the 
three-day  session.  .  .  . 

*  .  .William  P'jrk,  a  Heir  Jersey  syst^cis  specialist,  predicted  that  automation 
would  enable  10  per  cent  of  the  population  to  do  the  work  of  production  for  all. 

He  suggested  a  new  system  of  distribution  of  goods  and  services  based  on 
credit  cards  issued  by  the  government  entitling  everyone  to  whatever  goods  and 
services  he  desired.  .  .  . 

(Only  a  non-Price  System  can  distribute  an  abundance.  For 
Technocracy's  solution  send  for  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Energy 
Certificate,'  1^) 
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OUR  FAILING  FISHING  FLEET 


Congressional  Record,  June  10,  1961).,  Pg.  A311+6 — At  hearings  on  legislation 
designed  to  upgrade  fishing  vessels  last  year,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
informed  that  we  had  in  service  at  last  count  as  part  of  our  fishing  fleet  a 
vessel  constructed  before  the  Civil  War.  The  total  fleet  includes  about  5> 000 
boats;  some  are  sailing  vessels;  one-third  is  over  20  years  old;  most  are  too 
small  to  operate  safely  beyond  our  three-mile  limit.  The  few  that  are  being  built 
do  not  compare  with  those  being  constructed  by  the  European  fishing  nations  and 
particularly  by  Japan  and  Russia. 

The  Russian  fleet  was  augmented  during  the  past  1$   years  by  the  procurment  of 
3,500  new,  large-or  medium-sized  trawlers  and  refrigerator  ships.   These  range 
from  stern-trawling  factory  ships  of  the  Pushkin  type  of  2,ij.70  gross  tons,  and 
comparable  in  size  to  our  own  World  War  II  destroyers,  to  the  floating  canneries 
of  12,600  gross  tons  with  a  crew  of  6I4.O,  which  are  comparable  to  our  World  War  II 
heavy  cruisers.  On  the  drawing  board  the  Soviet  Government  has  a  35,000  ton 
fishing  vessel,  the  Vostok. 
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will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  subscription 
rate  to  $1.50  per  year,  starting  with  the 
September,  I96I4.  issue. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
WAR  '  PROGRESSES'  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  Johnson  War  in  southeast  Asia  reached  a  graver  state  when  American  planes 
bombed  installations  in  North  Vietnam  following  a  purported  attack  on  American 
warships  which  had  assumed  a  provocative  position  nearby.  Evidently,  it  was  all  a 
designed  maneuver  to  demonstrate  to  the  Reds,  but  moreso  to  the  American  electorate, 
that  old  John  Foster  Dulles  policy  of  massive  retaliation  is  still  in  effect,  and 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  fully  as  capable  of  carrying  it  out  as  Barry  Goldwater 
implies  that  he  is.  How  effective  such  a  policy  is  in  impressing  people  is 
dubious,  especially  those  who  are  not  direct  participants  in  the  controversy. 
Among  other  things,  it  consolidates  the  worldwide  hatred  of  the  United  States, 
especially  when  our  massive  retaliation  is  applied  to  a  small  'backward'  nation. 

However  influential  the  Johnson  action  may  be  in  arousing  enthusiasm  for  the 
Democratic  Administration  among  the  slob  elements  of  the  American  public  and  in 
taking  the  wind  out  of  the  anti-communist  campaign  of  the  Republican  aspirants  to 
high  office,  it  merely  strengthens  the  determination  of  the  southeast  Asians  to 
tnrow  off  foreign  domination  in  their  area  and  to  attain  sovereignty  over  their 
own  territory.  The  war  of  liberation  in  South  Vietnam  (southern  part)  continues 
to  harass  the  American  position  in  that  area. 

REDS  HELFED  ITALY  TO  GET  AMERICAN  AID 

Palmiro  Togliatti,  leader  of  the  largest  communist  organization  in  the  West, 
died  on  a  visit  to  Russia.  Besides  having  the  largest  communist  organization  in 
the  Free  World,  Italy  also  was  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  American  aid.  It 
seems,  the  Italians  are  smart  enough  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  our  anti-communist  hysteria.  If  there  were  no  communists  in  Italy, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Italian  government  and  the  Vatican  would  create  communists 
in  order  to  obtain  American  aid  to  fight  the  'communist  menace.' 

France  has  a  large  communist  party  and  France  also  has  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  considerable  American  aid.  However,  since  Charles  De  Gaulle  has  virtually 
stifled  communism  in  France,  we  have  lost  much  of  our  enthusiasm  for  'helping' 
France  fight  its  communist  threat. 

Latin  America  has  received  much  more  American  aid  since  Cuba  has  become  'Red' 
than  it  ever  got  before.  The  Latin  Americans  should  be  thankful  to  Cuba  for 
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supplying  them  with  a  'communist  menace'  in  their  midst.  It  is  the  greatest 
economic  asset  they  have  ever  had. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GOLDWATER  STAFF 

We,  hereby,  make  several  suggestions  for  the  Barry  Goldwater  cabinet  and 
other  staff  personnel  should  he  win  the  November  election: 

Secretary  of  Defense  —  General  Walker. 

Secretary  of  State  —  Richard  Nixon. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  —  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  —  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

Attorney  General  —  District  Attorney  Wade  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Secretary  of  Labor  —  Senator  Mundt  of  North  Dakota. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  —  Senator  Thurmond  of  Georgia. 

White  House  Social  Secretary  —  Madame  Nhu. 

~  Techno  Critic 

GLOBAL  STEEL  OUTLOOK 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  20,  196k 9   Luxemburg  — The  world  steel  business  is 
heading  for  its  best  production  year  ever — and  for  one  of  its  worst  overcapacity 
headaches  ever.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Steel  production  in  the  six  Common  Market  countries  (France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxemburg)  is  expected  to  hit  a  record  90  million  tons 
this  year,  against  80.5  million  tons  in  1963. 

Output  records  also  are  in  sight  in  Japan  (perhaps  39  million  tons  this  year)j 
in  Britain  (an  estimated  26  million  tons);  in  Russia  (possibly  100  million  tons 
this  year);  and  in  a  collection  of  countries  that  made  no  steel  at  all  a  few  years 
ago.  With  a  further  assist  from  the  U.S.,  where  steel  men  are  predicting  record 
I96I4  output  of  about  120  million  tons,  against  109  million  tons  last  year,  world 
steel  production  in  196k   is  expected  to  rise  7%   to  10$  above  last  year's  record 
I4.25  million  tons. 

But  fast  as  demand  and  production  are  growing,  world  steel  capacity  is  growing 
faster  still.  At  the  beginning  of  1961;  it  was  estimated  at  lj.90  million  tons  a  year: 
by  the  start  of  1965  it's  expected  to  rise  to  550  million  tons.  That  60-million- 
ton  increase  would  outstrip  the  predicted  1961;  world  production  rise  by  20  to  30 
million  tons.  .  .  . 

.  .  .There's  a  strong  prospect  that  the  development  of  heavy  world  steel  over- 
capacity will  mean  the  export  markets  American  steel  has  lost  are  gone  for  good. 
Rising  capacity  in  recent  years  has  made  steel  exporters  out  of  Australia, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Norway  and  South  Africa,  which  traditionally  had  imported 
steel.   Expansion  of  capacity  that  reduces  the  dependence  on  steel  imports  of 
such  lands  as  India,  Egypt,  Argentina  and  Venezuela  closes  off  markets  for 
American  as  well  as  European  exporters. 

With  Europe  too  developing  capacity  to  make  more  steel  than  it  consumes,  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world  steel  economy  has  shrunk  drastically.  In  19kl 
America  made  $6%   of  the  world's  steel.  But  by  1952  the  U.S.  share  of  world  output 
had  dwindled  to  kl%.     Last  year  it  was  down  to  26$.  .  .  . 
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OIL  REFINERY  CAPACITY 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  7,  196U,  London — A  boom  in  petroleum  refinery 
construction  is  expanding  world  capacity,  and  much  of  these  gains  will  compete 
with  major  international  oil  companies. 

If  the  current  trend  continues,  maintains  Petroleum  Press  Service,  an  authori- 
tative English  trade  journal,  the  major  oil  companies  in  the  early  1970s  will  have 
less  than  half  the  total  capacity  of  the  Free  World  outside  of  North  America. 

Current  projects  "will  eventually  add  220  million  metric  tons  a  year  to  the 
refining  capacity  of  this  area,  the  larger  part  of  it  by  the  end  of  1965,"  the 
service  says.  A  metric  ton  equals  2,20l4.6  pounds. 

This  follows  an  expansion  that  has  raised  total  crude  capacity  of  Free  World 
refineries  to  1.3  billion  metric  tons  annually,  this  includes  more  than  700  million 
tons  of  capacity  outside  North  America,  the  report  says.  In  the  year  to  June  30, 
for  instance,  2k   refineries  and  11  major  expansions  were  completed.  These  added 
72  million  metric  tons  a  year  to  capacity. 

A  study  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1961,  major 
oil  companies  held  6$%   of  the  capacity  in  the  Free  World  outside  North  America, 
small  private  concerns  21%  and  nations  llj%. 

However,  a  survey  of  current  projects  shows  that  the  major  oil  concerns 


account  for  about  k3%   of  new  projected  capacity,  private  concerns  38%   and  nations 
19%. 

Recently,  the  trend  has  been  to  build  refineries  in  marketing  areas.  Moreover, 
many  underdeveloped  countries  seek  refineries  on  their  own  soil  for  prestige  or 
foreign  exchange.  Nigeria,  Sudan,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Gabon,  the  Congo, 
Ethiopia,  Tanganyika-Zanzibar,  Malagasy  Republic,  Haiti  and  Paraguay  are  some  of 
the  nations  building  their  first  refineries. 

In  a  survey,  Petroleum  Press  counts  123  projects  under  way  in  57  countries. 
More  than  half  the  new  capacity  will  be  built  in  Europe. 

A  spate  of  new  announcements  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  few  weeks 
indicates  that  plants  with  capacity  of  over  30  million  tons  will  be  built  by  1967. 
In  Italy,  there  are  commitments  for  construction  of  facilities  with  capacities 
totaling  nearly  38  million  tons.  West  Germany  has  projects  under  way  that  will 
add  18  million  tons,  while  France  will  add  16.5  million  tons  of  capacity.  .  .  . 


GROWING  LABOR  FORCE 

Congressional  Record,  July  27,  196k,   pg.  A3898 — .  .  .Over  the  7  years  through 
1963,  the  civilian  labor  force  increased  by   over  5  million  people.  Employment  rose 
U, 100, 000  and  1,300,000  were  added  to  the  unemployed  group.  This  occur ed  despite 
an  increase  of  23  percent  in  the  output  of  goods  and  services  over  the  7-year 
period.  During  the  next  7  years,  it  is  estimated  this  labor  force  will  increase 
9,800,000,  almost  twice  the  gain  of  the  preceding  7  years.  One  cf  the  more  serious 
facets  of  this  problem  is  jobs  for  young  people.  In  the  ensuing  year,  about  1 
million  more  boys  and  girls  will  reach  their  18th  birthdays  than  reached  this  age 
during  the  past  year.  The  wave  of  children  born  between  July,  19U6  and  July,  19h9 
will  begin  to  hit  the  colleges  and  labor  market  this  summer  and  autumn.  The  full 
impact,  however,  will  not  be  felt  until  the  summer  of  1965.  .  .  . 

EIGHT  MILLION  ON  RELIEF 


Wall  Street  Journal,  August  12,  1961;,  Atlanta — .  .  .The  controversy  over  jobs 
for  welfare  cases  comes  at  a  time  when  public  assistance  payments  in  the  U.S.  are 
hitting  record  levels,  due  to  expanded  coverage,  rural  migration  to  big  cities  and 
high  joblessness  among  the  unskilled.   It's  estimated  nearly  eight  million  people 
are  on  relief,  a  third  more  than  in  1955.  Total  outlays  rose  70%   in  the  same 
period  to  about  $$   billion  a  year  now,  largely  due  to  ADC  growth.  Aid-for- 
Dependent-Children  now  costs  $1.5  billion  a  year,  up  lkO%   since  1955.  .  .  . 
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CANADIAN  ECONOMIST  PREDICTS  RECESSION 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  2$t  196k,  Ottawa — Concerted  federal-provincial  fiscal 
policies  are  needed  now  to  avoid  a  recession  in  1965-67,  according  to  Prof.  0.  J. 
Firestone,  noted  former  government  economist.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .Federal  government  officials,  who  have  read  or  heard  of  Dr.  Firestone's 
predictions,  have  been  scanning  them  with  interest  but  some  scepticism  since  they 
run  counter  to  the  more  immediately  optimistic  outlook  of  government  economic 
experts. 

But  many  of  them  would  agree  with  the  Ottawa  university  professor's  emphasis 
on  the  need  "for  federal  and  provincial  governments  pursuing  concerted  and 
effective  fiscal  policies  in  the  event  of  another  recession",  particularly  now 
that  Ottawa  was  vacating  more  tax  fields  to  the  provinces. 

Dr.  Firestone,  one  of  C.  D.  Howe's  proteges  and  part  author  of  the  "secret 
report"  on  the  1957  economic  downturn  which  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  "exposed" 
in  the  Commons  after  his  election,  sees  a  gloomier  picture  in  the  next  three  years 
than  others  here. 

He  told  the  seminar  that  Canada's  present  economic  surge,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  seemed  to  have  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  over  into  1965. 

"But",  he  went  on,  "since  we  have  not  as  yet  learned  how  to  control  the 
business  cycle  in  a  basically  private  enterprise  economy,  some  slowing  down  in 
economic  growth  may  become  apparent  in  1965,  foreshadowing  the  beginning  of  a 
recession  either  in  the  later  part  of  that  year  or  in  1966,  with  the  bottom  of 
that  recession  probably  being  reached  in  1967.".  .  . 

(It  will  take  more  than  financial  manipulation  to  solve  the 
problems  coming  up  in  the  years  ahead.  Complete  social  change 
here  in  North  America  will  become  .mandatory  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  high  energy  civilisation.) 

BUSINESS  FRAUD  $1  BILLION  IN  1963 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  12,  1961;,  New  York — Corporate  looters — usually 
"tried  and  trusted"  workers— defrauded  their  employers  of  more  than  $1  billion 
last  year. 

And  that  is  only  a  minimum  figure,  according  to  J.S.  Seidman,  managing  partner 
of  Seidman  &  Seidman,  a  public  accounting  firm,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  on  corporation,  banking  and  business  law. 

The  $1  billion  total,  he  said,  represents  "only  the  amount  we  know  about." 
Employes  frequently  defraud  their  bosses  "for  many  years"  before  being  discovered, 
he  added,  and  then  they  usually  are  caught  only  "by  some  happenstance.".  .  . 

CANADIAN  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  29,  1961; — Canadian  business  failures  have  chalked  up 
their  highest  toll  since  1932,  according  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Toronto.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  number  of  failures  topped  a  year  ago  by  16.5  per  cent,  and  liabilit- 
ies ran  a  whopping  1;3.5  per  cent  ahead  of  June  1963.  .  .  . 

MORE  'HIDDEN  PERSUADERS'  FOR  1961; 

Minneapolis  Star,  August  12,  1961; — Expenditures  for  advertising  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  5  per  cent  to  $13,760,000,000  this  year  according  to 
estimates  by  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  published  in  the  current  issue  of  Printers'  Ink. 

This  compares  with  the  agency's  final  estimate  of  $13,107,1*00,000  for  1963. 

Robert  J.  Coen,  McCann-Erickson  director  of  media  research,  pointed  out  that 
investment  in  advertising  outpaced  a  k»3   per  cent  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  .  .  . 
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A  REFLECTION  OF  OUR  SOCIAL  INSANITY 


Seattle  Times,  July  31,  196)4,  Chicago  (UPI) — The  Nation's  drivers  set  new 
records  for  death  on  the  highway  during  June  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  National  Safety  Council  said  today. 

The  3,980  traffic  fatalities  in  June  brought  the  death  toll  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  to  21,280,  breaking  the  all-time  high  set  last  year. 

Highway-fatality  records  have  been  set  each  month  for  the  past  18  months. 

(A  properly  designed  transportation  system  as  offered  by 
Technocracy  can  bring  these  fatalities  to  a  minimum. ) 


AIR  POLLUTION 

Anchorage  Daily  Times,  August  12,  196k — Health  officials  say  that  an 
estimated  7,300  communities  containing  60  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the 
United  States  face  some  type  of  air  pollution. 

POVERTY  IN  HARLEM 

Los  Angeles  Times,  July  26,  196U — "As  long  as  we  condemn  vast  numbers  of  our 
people  to  live  in  squalor,  in  filth  and  degradation.  .  .we  will  have  a  perpetual 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  community." 

That  was  the  judgment  of  Langdon  W.  Post,  a  New  York  housing  official  at  the 
time  of  Harlem  riots  in  March,  1935,  that  killed  four,  injured  100  and  resulted 
in  121  arrests. 

In  19k3,  there  was  another  outbreak  of  rioting  after  a  Negro  soldier  was  shot 
by  a  policeman  in  a  Harlem  hotel.  A  rumor  that  the  soldier  was  dead  proved  false, 
but  it  touched  off  two  days  of  rioting  in  which  six  were  killed,  hundreds  injured, 
hundreds  arrested  and  more  than  %$   million  in  property  damaged. 

Harlem,  like  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  where  Negroes  also  clashed  with 
police  last  week,  is  one  of  New  York's  oldest  neighborhoods.  The  area  called 
Niew  Harrlem  was  established  by  the  Dutch  in  the  mid  1600s  and  became,  until  the 
mid-l800s,  a  fashionable  neighborhood  boasting  an  opera  house,  aristocratic  homes, 
horse  shows  and  polo  at  the  nearby  Polo  Grounds. 

During  the  immigration  waves  of  the  1880s  and  1890s,  Jews  and  Italians  settled 
in  Harlem.  As  they  prospered  and  moved  out,  Negroes  and,  later,  Puerto  Ricans 
tno'i^ed  in. 

Now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  9h%   of  them  Negro,  are  jammed  into 
the  teeming  streets  and  tenements  that  make  up  the  community's  four  square  miles. 

That's  2f  times  as  crowded  as  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Psychologist  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  a  Negro,  calls  Harlem  "a  product  of  violence 
and  its  existence  a  symbol  of  inhumanity  and  injustice." 

Rents  are  high  for  squalid  rooms,  often  crowded  with  large  families.  Rats 
abound.  They  can  be  heard  at  night  scratching  and  screeching  behind  the  walls. 

There  are  some  20,000  unemployed  in  the  district.  Those  who  have  jobs  are 
mainly  in  unskilled  and  service  occupations.  Harlem's  median  income  is  $3,^80  a 
year — k0%   less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Most  of  what's  in  the  new  civil  rights  law  will  have  little  effect  on  Harlem. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  is  double  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  There  is 
three  to  eight  times  as  much  narcotics  addiction,  six  times  as  many  reported  cases 
of  venereal  disease  for  those  under  21  and  nearly  six  times  as  many  murders. 

In  a  new  book,  "My  People  Is  the  Enemy,"  William  Stringfellow,  a  lawyer  and 
a  white  Episcopal  lay  theologian,  describes  Harlem  life  during  the  six  years  he 
worked  there: 

"Poverty  x-ras  my  very  first  client  in  Harlem — a  father  whose  child  died  from 
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being  attacked  by  a  rat.  Poverty  is  a  widow  on  welfare  whose  landlord  cuts  the 
heat,  knowing  the  winter  will  end  before  a  complaint  is  processed.  Poverty  is  a 
drug  addict  who  steals  from  his  own  family  or  pawns  the  jacket  off  his  back  to  get 
another  •fix.*" 

Harlem  is  such  an  ideal  example  of  urban  squalor  that  in  1962  a  group  of  90 
Peace  Corp3  members  were  trained  there  in  preparation  for  their  work  in  South 
America. 

CRIME  RATE  UP  10$ 

Santa  Ana  Register,  August  2,  1961;,  Orange — Police  Chief  Harold  Richardson 
has  made  a  plea  to  all  persons  to  join  in  the  fight  to  suppress  what  he  termed 
"the  almost  unbelievable  upsurge  in  crime.".  .  . 

.  .  .Eighty-eight  police  officers  were  killed  last  year  in  the  line  of  duty, 
he  said.  Of  that  number,  55  were  "actually  murdered  as  a  result  of  criminal  action 
during  196?.  National  statistics  show  that  11  officers  out  of  every  100  were 
assaulted  during  the  course  of  duty. 

Richardson  reported  that  since  1958,  crime  has  increased  five  times  faster 
than  our  population  growth.   "More  than  two  and  one-quarter  million  serious  crimes 
were  reported  last  year,  which  is  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  1962,"  he  said. 

Continuing  to  cite  statistics,  Richardson  said  the  national  crime  rate  is  12 
serious  offenses  per  1,000  Inhabitants.   "Four  serious  crimes  occurred  each  minute 
during  1963,"  he  said. 

He  stated  that  a  million  burglaries  were  reported  in  1963 .  Stolen  property 
was  in  excess  of  $78  million.  Shoplifting  had  increased  81  per  cent. 

"There  were  more  than  I4OO, 000  stolen  cars  last  year  with  value  in  excess  of 
I5369  million,"  he  said.  He  stated  that  91  per  cent  of  these  were  recovered  by 
police.  .  .  . 

FRAUD  FIRES  AT  2k  YEAR  HIGH 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  11,  1961; — .  .  .Fraud  fires — those  set  deliberately 
to  defraud  insurers — currently  are  at  a  2l;-year  high  and  appear  to  be  increasing 
still.  And  though  most  are  still  being  set  by  individual  businessmen  trying  to 
burn  their  way  out  of  a  financial  jam,  a  growing  number  are  being  lit  by  pro- 
fessional torches  who  will  do  the  dirty  work  for  such  businessmen  for  a  price. 

This  arson  upswing  throws  a  spotlight  on  some  counter-trends  in  the  booming 
U.S.  econory.   In  fact,  it's  a  counter-trend  in  itself.  For  decades  fraud  fires 
ha -re  tended  to  rise  in  recessions  and  dwindle  when  business  gob  better..  As  late 
as  1961  the  trend  was  so  well  marked  some  insurance  men  considered  fraud-fire 
statistics  a  sort  of  reverse  economic  indicator. 

But  fraudulent  blazes  have  been  increasing  throughout  the  business  advance 
that's  now  rolling  through  an  unprecedented  fourth  straight  year.  Agents  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  uncovered  90I4.  cases  of  probable  fraud  in  the 
fires  they  invesi  igated  in  the  12  months  ended  .April  30,  up  from  875  in  the 
previous  12  months  and  only  7hQ   in  the  like  period  of  1960-61,  when  the  business 
advance  began. 

Why?  Interpretation  of  arson  developments  is  always  tricky, . since  it  must 
necessarily  be  based  on  the  stories  of  arsonists  who  got  caught..  There's  a  strong 
belief  among  investigators  that  tnese  are  outnumbered  by  the  more  skilled  firebugs 
who  leave  no  evidence  and  collect  the  insurance  they  set  out  to  get. 

The  clumsier  arsonists,  at  any  rate,  have  been  turning  up  most  frequently  in 
small  retail  stores  and  service  establishments,  Investigators  say — particularly 
furniture  stores,  bowling  alleys,  bars,  rental  apartments,  and  dairy  farms  near 
urban  centers.  In  all  these  fields,  the  boom  has  failed  to  relieve  intense 
competitive  pressures.  It  may  indeed  have  been  increasing  them  by  encouraging 
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more  businessmen  to  set  up  such  operations;  the  bowling-alley  and  apartment-house 
businesses  especially  have  suffered  from  overbuilding  in  some  areas  by  entrepre- 
neurs who  imbibed  too  freely  of  the  boom  atmosphere.  .  .  . 

COMPUTER  TEACHES  TO  READ  IN  30  HOURS 

Toronto  Telegram,  August  18,  196k — A  computer  system  has  taught  a  group  of 
children  in  Freeport,  N.Y.,  how  to  read  without  formal  human  instruction  in  30 
hours.  Method:   Called  the  Edison  Responsive  Environment  System,  the  computer 
talks,  listens,  presents  pictorial  and  graphic  material  and  even  comments  and 
explains.  Result:  The  children  read  "significantly  better"  than  those  taught  by 
traditional  methods. 


COMPUTER-DRIVEN  PHOTOTYPESETTER 

Congressional  Record,  August  6,  I96I4,  pg.  AI4I66 — The  installation  of  the 
Nation's  fastest  computer-driven  phototypesetter,  as  a  part  of  the  medical  litera- 
ture analysis  and  retrieval  system  (medlars)  was  announced  today  by  Dr.  Martin  M. 
Cummings,  Director,  National  Library  of  medicine. 

Called  graphic  arts  composing  equipment  (grace),  the  computer-driven  printer 
operates  at  the  rate  of  300  characters,  or  approximately  60  five-letter  words,  per 
second,  or  3,600  words  per  minute.  This  is  more  than  $0   times  faster  than  previous 
phototypesetters.  .  .  . 

AUTOMATIC  INVENTORY  CONTROL 

Columbus  Dispatch,  August  10,  1961;,  New  York  (AP) — Many  an  executive  has  been 
taking  bows  for  holding  to  a  conservative  policy  that  has  kept  the  business 
upswing  from  developing  dangerous  excesses.  But  maybe  it's  a  machine  that  should 
be  taking  them  for  him. 

Some  of  these  gadgets  can  cut  to  minutes  the  supply  and  shipping  processes 
that  used  to  take  days.  And  that,  say  the  computer's  friends,  is  a  chief  reason 
industry  has  amazed  the  experts  by  holding  stocks  to  a  minimum  when  prosperity 
was  bursting  out  all  over. 

Customers  can  find  out  faster  what  they  need  and  get  it  faster,  so  cumbersome 
inventories  are  out  of  style. 

A  flour  company,  for  example,  links  its  128  plants  and  branch  offices  with  a 
computer  system  that  each  night  gathers  and  processes  all  company  information.  In 
the  morning  it  offers  a  full  analysis  of  sales  and  inventory — both  how  much  and 
where . 

At  the  same  time  a  grocery  store  chain  uses  its  own  computer  network  to  check 
stocks  in  all  outlets.  This  is  punched  out  and  fed  directly  into  the  flour 
company's  system.  Whatever  one  of  the  chain  store's  outlets  needs  of  the  pro- 
ducer's products  can  be  supplied  at  once  to  the  closest  of  the  chain's  22  ware- 
houses from  the  flour  company's  nearest  source.  That  cuts  the  need  for  huge 
stocks  and  long  shipping-lead  times.  .  .  . 

SOVIET  OIL  EXPORTS  INCREASING 

Congressional  Record,  July  9,   196U,  pg.  l$6kl — Although  there  has  been  some 
delays  in  finishing  Russia's  ambitious  pipeline  projects,  exports  of  petroleum  to 
the  Free-world  area,  including  Cuba  in  the  first  quarter  averaged  800,000  barrels 
a  day.  This  was  more  than  15  percent  above  the  1963  level  for  the  period  and 
compared  with  7^0,000  barrels  a  day  for  all  1963. 

Since  1955,  Soviet  oil  exports  have  been  increased  sevenfold,  or  from  116,000 
barrels  a  day.  This  is  considerably  greater  than  the  rate  of  growth  in 
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consumption  of  free  foreign  oil,  which  has  been  at  a  compound  rate  of  10  percent 
annually.  Last  year,  about  Sh   percent  of  Russian  petroleum  exports  was  crude  oil. 
Last  year,  Russia  produced  a  bit  more  than  one-half  as  much  oil  as  the  United 
States.  By  1970,  it  is  maintained  that  Russian  output  may  surpass  that  of  this 
country,  with  the  Soviet  Union  becoming  the  world's  leading  petroleum  producer.  .  , 

DAIRY  AUTOMATION 

California  Farmer,  August  1,  1961; — Every  dairyman  will  want  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Pin eyh ill-West  Dairy  in  Franz  Valley  in  northeastern  Sonoma  County.  It's  new, 
it's  dairy  automation  at  its  best  and  there  may  be  an  idea  or  two  usable  on  most 
dairies. 

The  milk  parlor  is  designed  for  one  man  to  handle  200  cows.  The  cow  herself 
takes  care  of  pre-feeding,  milk  let-down  stimulation,  washing  and  drying  her  feet, 
flanks  and  udder. 

When  the  operator  attaches  the  milking  machine,  production  automatically 
activates  the  release  of  grain  into  the  manger.  For  each  four  pounds  of  milk 
delivered,  the  cows  gets  one  pound  of  grain. 

Modern  as  the  milk  parlor  is  at  the  dairy  run  by  Joseph  Schaefer,  dairymen 
will  be  most  impressed  with  the  manure  handling  system  which  automatically  washes 
the  feeding  and  loose  stall  area,  collects  manure  slurry  and  applies  it  to  fields 
or  pasture.  To  get  six  or  eight  tons  of  milk  from  a  cow  in  a  year  a  dairyman  must 
dispose  of  eight  to  12  tons  of  manure. 

Water  used  in  milking,  cleanup  and  refrigeration  is  collected  and  re-used. 
When  the  holding  area  or  tank  is  full,  the  water  is  released  to  clean  the  feeding 
and  loose  stall  areas.   It  requires  100  gallons  of  water  a  day  per  oow  to  run  this 
waste  removal  operation. 

When  the  manure  slurry  hits  the  collection  points  it  automatically  turns  on 
a  7"|  hp.  pump  which  fires  the  waste  through  a  gun  directly  on  the  pasture.  .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


THE  POLITICAL  FARCE  ROLLS  ON 


The  political  futility  continues  to  gain  noisy  momentum  as  the  November  3 
election  approaches.  The  reactionaries  and  hate  groups  are  gravitating  to  Barry 
Goldwater  and  his  clique,  while  the  liberals  and  moderates,  frightened  by  the 
possibility  of  a  Republican  victory,  are  leaning  toward  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
Democrats,  It  is  not  that  the  pro-Democrats  see  any  great  hope  or  display  much 
enthusiasm  for  President  Johnson;  they  are,  by  circumstances,  stuck  with  him. 
Many  Americans  voice  dusgust  at  the  choice  they  have  this  year  and,  at  this  stage 
cf  the  contest,  threaten  to  do  something  else  than  vote  on  election  day.  However, 
W3  anticipate  that  many  of  these  mild  dissenters  will  'chicken  out'  and  find  their 
way  to  the  polls  on  November  3,   not  having  the  courage  to  abstain  from  personal 
participation  in  this  great  national  farce.  Many  who  see  'little  difference' 
between  the  candidates  themselves  fear  that  a  victory  by  'Doctor  Strangewater ' 
will  give  the  far  right  groups  the  signal  to  express  themselves  boisterously  in  a 
binge  of  illegal  and  terroristic  abuses  of  all  alleged  leftists,  anti-fascists, 
and  liberals. 

A.  cartoon  in  the  Mexican  magazine  'Siempre'  explains  the  American  political 
situation  thus:   'The  difference  between  Goldwater  and  Johnson  is  that  Johnson 
does  what  Goldwater  says  and  Goldwater  says  what  Johnson  does.' 

CHANGING  TIMES 

As  American  motorists  become  more  impatient  with  the  obstructions  and  delays 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  physical  conditions  and  legalities  of  small  towns  and 
congested  cities,  and  as  the  government  seeks  more  outlets  for  public  funds,  many 
cross  country  super-highways  are  being  constructed  to  facilitate  high-speed, 
uniterrupted  travel.  These  by-pass  the  small  villages  and  even  many  of  the  major 
cities.  Thus  the  motorist  escapes  the  ordeal  of  threading  his  way  at  a  snail's 
pace  through  the  commercial  and  residential  lanes  of  our  populated  .places,  large 
and  small.  Consequently  the  small  merchants  on  Main  Street  seldom  see  the  migrant 
spenders  of  the  nation  and  very  often  also  are  deprived  of  the  patronage  of  the 
local  citizens  who  yield  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  offered  by  a  fast  drive  along 
a  super-highway  to  some  spacious  and  easily  accessible  shopping  center.  Hence, 
stores  and  shops  in  older  locations  are  being  vacated  in  large  numbers  as  the 
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result  of  declining  business,  bankruptcies,  and  migration  of  the  o-wners  to  the 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

As  more  energy  is  thrown  into  the  social  system,  the  patterns  of  life  change 
and  fewer  become  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Since  the 
roads  are  public  property  and  are  operated  publicly  for  public  use,  perhaps  in 
time,  the  thought  will  develop  that  distribution  centers  of  goods  and  services 
might  also  be  operated  more  efficiently  and  simply  if  owned  by  the  citizens  in 
general  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  citizens  in  the  area  rather  than  as 
privately-owned,  profit-making  enterprises. 

THE  OFFICAL  REPORT 

The  Warren  Commission,  after  much  delay  and  fuss  over  'cleaning  up'  certain 
details,  finally  has  issued  a  lengthy  report  on  the  assassination  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  The  report  elaborately  upholds  the  conclusions  that  were 
hastily  and  dubiously  publicized  by  the  officials  in  charge  during  the  first  hours 
of  the  investigation.  Much  still  remains  to  be  explained,  particularly  the  frantic 
and  hasty  effort  to  put  the  blame  conclusively  and  exclusively  on  one  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald.  The  conclusions  of  the  report  will  not  be  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  all 
critical  analysts  of  the  evidence,  revealed  and  concealed.  An  alternative  theory 
would  involve  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy  by  persons  or  institutions  so  influential 
that  no  investigative  agency,  public  official,  member  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  or  material  witness  dares  to  dispute  the  official  version.  The  death  of 
President  Kennedy  is  not  the  only  inconclusive  mystery  in  American  history. 

FRANTIC  WAR  EFFORTS  CONTINUE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

So  frantic  appears  the  Johnson  Administration's  desire  for  a  show  of  force 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  desperate  provocations  are  being  perpetrated.  For  example, 
American  destroyers  are  'allowed'  to  penetrate  international  waters  near  North 
Vietnam  and  to  fire  on  unknown  'targets'  in  those  international  waters,  said 
targets  being  detected  only  by  radar  at  night  and  assumed  to  be  enemy  craft  making 
a  hostile  approach.  Considering  that  such  rash  action  may  lead  to  World  War  III, 
no  one  involved  can  claim  with  validity  his  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
maintain  international  justice. 

—  Techno  Critic 


WATER  PROBLEM  IN  MEXICO 

Milwaukee  Journal,  September  23,  1961|,  Mexicali,  Mexico — "I  blame  the  United 
States.  You  are  bad  neighbors," 

These  are  words  of  a  Mexican  "campesino"  (small  farmer)  named  Jose  Fernandez, 
who  together  with  his  wife  and  six  children  own  and  operate  a  plot  of  land  in  the 
Mexicali  valley  not  far  from  the  United  States-Mexican  border  at  Calexico,  Calif. 

The  Fernandez  family  is  representative  of  300,000  Mexican  farmers  in  this 
area  whose  lands  have  been  damaged  over  the  last  several  years  by  the  increased 
salt  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  river.  .  .  . 

.  .  .In  19!4j-*  the  United  States  and  Mexico  signed  a  treaty  which  guaranteed 
Mexico  water  from  the  Colorado  river  for  "municipal  and  domestic  uses,  agriculture 
and  other  benefical  purposes."  Since  1961,  however,  the  saline  content  of  the 
river  has  risen  alarmingly,  making  it  worthless  for  irrigation  and  causing  severe 
crop  damage  to  1|.5>0,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Mexicali  valley. 

Investigation  found  that  the  increased  salinity  came  from  a  drainage  system 
in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  valley,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  Yuma  is  the 
site  of  the  Morales  dam,  which  diverts  water  from  the  river  into  the  Mexicali 
valley. 
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Prior  to  1925,  the  Wellton-Mohawk  received  its  irrigation  waters  from  the 
Gi]a  river,  not  from  the  near-by  Colorado.  When  the  Gila  dried  up,  the  farmers 
in  the  valley  were  forced  to  dig  deep  wells  for  their  water. 

The  continual  reuse  of  the  well  water  brought  excessive  amounts  of  salt  to 
the  surface,  damaging  the  crops.  Because  the  Wellton-Mohawk  is  formed  within  a 
deep  basin,  there  is  no  natural  drainage  which  could  siphon  off  the  contaminated 
waters. 

In  1952,  the  new  Gila  main  gravity  canal,  financed  by  the  United  States, 
brought  the  first  waters  from  the  Colorado  river  into  the  valley,  refreshing  the 
tired  supply  which  farmers  had  been  using  over  a  decade. 

Later,  a  new  drainage  canal  was  constructed  to  return  used  valley  irrigation 
water  to  the  Colorado.  This  water  carried  the  salt  impurities  with  it.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Under  the  19hh   treaty,  the  United  States  guaranteed  to  deliver  to  Mexico 
1,500,000  acre  feet  of  Colorado  river  water  annually.  This  is  enough  to  cover 
1,500,000  acres  of  land  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  is  sufficient  to  irrigate 
300,000  acres  of  cotton  in  the  Mexicali  valley.  .  .  . 

DRY  PERIOD  RUINS  CROPS  IN  MIDLAND 

Los  Angeles  Times,  September  13,  196k — One  of  the  worst  dry  spells  in  decades 
is  drying  up  crops  from  Texas  to  Wisconsin.  The  midlands  need  rain — and  plenty 
of  it — in  time  to  get  the  land  ready  for  seeding  of  winter  grains. 

In  Indiana  last  month,  tree  leaves  began  to  curl,  turn  brown,  and  fall  away 
many  days  before  normal  autumn  shedding  dates. 

The  rolling  pasture  land  of  Wisconsin  "burned  out"  in  many  areas.   Iowa 
suffered  from  the  longest  dry  spell  in  28  years. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  Springfield,  streets  and  byways  were  watered 
daily  to  control  clouds  of  swirling  dust.  Farther  south,  fire  watchers  looked 
apprehensively  for  signs  of  smoke  from  dry  timber  land  in  Illinois  "Little  Egypt." 

Through  most  of  the  Midwest  corn  belt,  mid-August  rains  were  too  little  and 
too  late  for  advanced  crops,  although  they  did  serve  to  slow  deterioration. 

Expectations  that  the  drought  seriously  damaged  Midwest  crops  drove  soybean 
and  corn  futures  to  1961;  highs  Aug.  26  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  A  private 
report  circulated  on  the  floor  that  day  called  the  official  Aug.  1  government 
crop  forecast  figures  "nothing  more  than  a  fantastic  dream. "... 

DROUGHT  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Long  Beach  Independent,  August  29,  1961;,  Washington  (AP) — The  Agriculture 
Department  has  designated  1$   counties  in  New  Mexico  as  disaster  areas  because  of 
drought,  Rep.  Tom  Morris,  D-N.M.,  reported  Friday. 

Morris  said  the  designation  makes  stockmen  in  Ik   of  the  counties  eligible  to 
purchase  government-owned  feed  grains  at  discount  prices. 

(The  water  problem  in  North  America  will  not  be  solved 
until  Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology  becomes  a 
reality.  Information  upon  request.) 

MORE  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 


Wall  Street  Journal,  August  25,  1961;,  Washington — Americans  have  been  making 
"massive"  increases  in  their  private  investment  abroad,  the  Commerce  Department 
reported. 

The  value  of  American-owned  private  assets  in  other  countries  advanced  a 
record  $6.3  billion  in  1963,  it  said,  bringing  the  year-end  total  to  $66,366,000,- 
000.  Details  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  aren*t  known  yet,  but  economists 
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applied  the  "massive"  label  to  the  increase  in  that  period,  too,  and  said  they 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  year's  total  increase  is  close  to  1963's. 

The  increases,  the  analysts  said,  have  been  a  "major"  feature  of  this 
country's  payments  deficit,  which  occurs  as  dollars  leaving  the  nation  exceed 
those  coming  in  from  all  foreign  sources.  .  .  . 

SABOTAGE  BY  INCOMPETENCE 

Congressional  Record,  July  31,  196U,  pg.  16985 — National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress: 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  state  of  our  economic  understanding  that  we 
know  more  about  the  energy  creation  process  than  we  know  about  the  job  creation 
process.  In  testimony  on  this  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  remarked:  It  is  a  startling  thing  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  machines  will,  within  the  next  5  years,  throw  an  additional  5  million 
people  out  of  work,  or  put  to  work  the  5  million  who  are  presently  out  of  work.  .  , 
This  is  the  worst  form  of  ignorance.  .  .  . 

In  its  7  months  of  hearings  on  the  Nation's  manpower  problems,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Manpower  found  that  there  is  little  concrete  under- 
standing of  the  process  of  technological  change: 

This  lack  of  understanding  stems  from  a  confusion  of  tongues — a  failure  to 
define  terms  and  a  tendency  to  lump  all  technological  developments  under  one 
increasingly  meaningless  term;  Automation.  A  paucity  of  statistical  data  and  a 
tendency  to  ignore  that  which  does  not  square  with  cherished  preconceptions  is 
also,  to  some  extent,  responsible. 

(One  hundred  years  ago  it  mattered  not  whether  the  polititian 
understood  the  technology  around  him,  because  very  little  of 
it  existed,  and  if  incorrect  decisions  were  made  nothing  of 
great  consequence  would  be  felt.  Today,  however,  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  high  energy  civilization,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
leadership  have  a  scientific  background.  A  change  of  concepts 
regarding  our  method  of  social  administration  will  be  necessary. 
Incorrect  decisions  are  being  made  today  which  are  leading  us  to 
social  chaos.  If  we  are  to  survive,  political  and  financial 
institutions  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  science.) 

A  TECHNOLOGICAL  AGE 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  August  9,   196k — To  an  unprecedented  extent 
Americans  have  opportunities  for  education,  recreation  and  the  nobler  things  of 
life  because  of  the  machine  energy  that  is  available  to  them. 

Had  we  lived  in  the  Periclean  Age  of  ancient  Greece  we  would  need  the 
exhausting  labor  of  10  billion  slaves  to  provide  the  benefits. 

OUR  'BELOVED'  DEATH  TRAPS 

Congressional  Record,  July  22,  1961).,  pg.  A383U — Automobile  Safety:  Three- 
quarters  of  all  American  families  own  at  least  one  car. 

Ten  percent  of  our  g^oss  national  product  is  somehoxtf  related  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

The  average  vehicle  on  our  highway  travels  nearly  10,000  miles  per  year. 

By  19lh   the  81;  million  vehicles  now  registered  will  have  increased  past  the 
100  million  mark. 

The  total  mileage  recorded  by  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  175  billion  miles  a  year,  and  has  already  reached  an  annual 
distance  traveled  of  800  billion  miles. 
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Unfortunately,  many  of  the  merits  of  mobility  have  been  offset  by  awesome 
automobile  accident  rates.  We  are  plagued  by  continual  death  and  injury  on  our 
streets  and  highways. 

It  is  actually  safer  to  fight  in  a  war  against  a  foreign  power  than  it  is  to 
drive  an  automobile  in  the  United  States. 

In  1963  alone  the  total  number  of  personal  injuries  lasting  beyond  the  day 
of  accident  was  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  all  nonfatal  wounds  to  all  American 
soldiers  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  wars  since  1776.  Injuries  from  automobile 
accidents  in  1963  totaled  1,600,000;  nonfatal  wounds  in  all  wars  totaled  roughly 
1,280,000.  No  wonder  the  insurance  companies  paid  out  $900  million  on  bodily 
injury  liability  policies  between  1953  and  1962. 

National  Safety  Council  figures  comparing  deaths  attributable  to  automobiles 
and  warfare  are  no  more  comforting.  More  than  1,500,000  persons  have  lost  their 
lives  through  automobile  accidents.  Ironically,  we  have  lost  only  1,128,000  brave 
Americans  through  U.S.  participation  in  eight  major  wars — including  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  Civil  War,  two  World  Wars,  and  the  Korean  conflict.  An 
automobile  death  rate  of  U3,^00  persons  in  1963  should  shock  our  sensibilities 
and  cause  us  to  demand  action  to  protect  our  citizens.  .  .  . 

(The  solution  to  this  problem  would  require  more  planning,  design  and 
direction  than  the  'Price  System'  can  offer.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  and  an  increase  in  public  forms  of  transporta- 
tion would  be  the  first  step  towards  a  solution.  High  speed  trains 
within  and  between  communities,  and  a  minimum  of  safely  engineered 
passenger  cars  for  the  highways  would  end  this  mass  murder.) 

POPULATION  GROWTH  RUNNING  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  September  11,  196U — The  world's  population  growth  is 
running  out  of  control. 

That  is  the  most  significant  fact  that  emerges  from  the  latest  edition  of  the 
United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook. 

And  it  gives  some  point  to  one  authority's  recent  forecast  of  catastrophic 
famines  for  many  of  the  world' s  peoples  in  the  near  future. 

Most  persons  are  aware  that  human  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly.  But  what 
often  escapes  notice  is  that  they  are  increasing  faster  and  faster. 

The  growth  rate  has  been  rising  for  many  years.  And  it  is  still  going  up. 
It  was,  reports  the  UN,  1.7  per  cent  in  1961,  1.8  in  1962  and  2.1  per  cent  last 
year.  That  is  accelerating  growth  and  there  is  no  sign  of  deceleration. 

It  means  that  the  time  required  to  double  the  population  is  going  down  year 
by  year,  and  that  yesterday's  estimates  of  future  population  are  today's  under- 
estimates. 

So  are  yesterday's  estimates  of  how  much  the  world's  food  production  will 
have  to  be  increased  In  a  given  time.  Thus,  the  UN's  calculation  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  food  production  by  50  per  cent  by  1970  is  already  outmoded 
because  it  was  based  on  an  anticipated  growth  rate  of  1.7  per  cent. 

And  50  per  cent  would  be  little  more  than  enough  to  maintain  present  levels 
of  feeding,  which  are  marginal  for  more  than  half  the  world's  people  and  involve 
near-starvation  for  tens  of  millions. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  the  UN  figured  the  time  to  double  at  kO 
years.  It  was  then  practically  certain  that  human  numbers  would  reach  six  to 
seven  billions  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

If  the  acceleration  persists,  the  time  to  double  may  sink  to  30  years  by  1970. 
Then  we  shall  have  to  expect  7.5  billions  by  the  year  2000.  And  the  highest  growth 
rates,  which  range  up  to  five  per  cent  (doubling  time,  15  years)  persist  in  the 
regions  of  greatest  want. 

Forecasts  of  "standing  room  only"  soon  will  cease  to  be  a  joke.  Two 
questions  are  becoming  acute: 
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How  fast  and  how  far  can  we  increase  food  production,  particularly  in  the 
regions  of  want? 

How  can  wc  bring  human  fertility  under  control,  again  chiefly  in  those 
regions,  within  the  span  of  two  or  three  generations? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  accomplishing  such  a  feat  in  a  divided 
world  within,  say,  a  couple  of  decades. 

(The  methods  for  solving  the  population  problem  are  known  to 
science.  Eventually  the  birth  rates  will  have  to  be  limited. 
The  philosophies  of  the  past  regarding  birth  no  longer  apply; 
we  really  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.) 

COMPUTERIZED  TEACHERS 

The  Montreal  Star,  September  8,  1961;,  Washington — Are  teaching  machines  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  education?  Or  are  they  a  passing  fad  of  a  gadget-minded 
civilization? 

That  question  is  being  hotly  debated  among  U.S.  educators  as  more  and  more 
schools  experiment  with  "programmed  instruction"  by  electronic  devices. 

Five  years  ago,  teaching  machines  were  a  laboratory  curiosity.  This  fall, 
more  than  500  "programmed"  courses  which  can  be  taught  by  machine  are  available 
to  schools.  They  range  from  spelling  to  advanced  math  and  foreign  languages. 

Although  there  arc  several  types  of  teaching  machines,  all  are  designed  to 
help  an  individual  student  master  a  subject  by  presenting  it  to  him  in  easy, 
sequential  stages. 

His  grasp  of  the  material  is  constantly  checked  by  questions,  and  the  machine 
tells  him  immediately  whether  his  response  was  right  or  wrong. 

If  it  was  wrong,  the  machine  sends  him  back  to  review  the  steps  he  failed  to 
grasp.   If  it  was  right,  the  machine  sends  him  on  to  the  next  tidbit  of  knowledge. 
Thus  each  student  works  at  his  own  pace. 

Enthusiasts  say  that  the  relatively  cumbersome  and  inflexible  devices  now 
available  are  the  "model  Ts"  of  the  teaching  machine  age  and  that  far  more  sophis- 
ticated equipment  will  be  coming  along  within  a  few  years. 

International  Eusiness  Machines  researchers  are  already  experimenting  with  a 
teaching  machine  hooked  into  an  electric  digital  computer. 

According  to  IBM's  Dr.  Werner  G.  Koppitz,  the  computer  will  act  like  "a  con- 
scientious human  tutor  who  watches  over  the  progress  of  the  student." 

It  corrects  the  student's  answers,  "praises  him  if  he  is  correct,  gives  him 
additional  assignments  if  he  ha3  not  understood  a  point,  checks  his  exercises, 
gives  him  hints  when  he  gets  stuck." 

Taught  by  such  an  electronic  paragon,  a  student  will  be  able  to  progress  at 
his  own  speed  "without  being  held  back  by  fellow  students,"  said  Dr.  Koppitz. 


Edmonton  Journal,  September  12,  196k f   Bawde swell,  England  (CP) — Canadian 
ideas  of  efficiency  have  introduced  regimentation  in  an  English  henhouse  here. 

The  henhouse  on  the  breeding  and  research  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  Norfolk 
agricultural  belt  looks  about  as  much  like  the  clucking  confusion  of  the  tradition- 
al henhouse  as  a  razor  blade  factory.  And  like  a  factory,  it  turns  out  custom- 
bred  hens  to  produce  made-to-measure  eggs. 

The  farm  is  part  of  the  worldwide  chicken  empire  of  Donald  Shaver  of  Gait, 
Ont.,  who  started  as  a  schoolboy  with  a  flock  of  15  hens  and  now  has  breeding 
units  and  distributors  handling  chicks  in  lj.2  countries. 

In  the  process,  the  inoffensive  hen  has  lost  her  precious  anonymity,  no 
longer  just  a  face  in  the  flock.  Now  a  team  of  experts,  working  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Shaver  and  his  Gait  gneticists  to  ensure  uniformity  of  methods  in  all 
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Shaver  farms,  watch  each  hen's  every  move. 

Cne  bad  egg  and  the  click  of  an  electronic  brain  tattles.   She  is  out. 

Experimental  cross-breeding  is  a  never-ending  job  in  research  stations  in 
Canada,  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America,  the  aim  being  to  raise  "the  potential 
performance  ceiling"  of  each  new  generation.  .  . 

NEW  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  September  23,  196U,  Camden,  N.J. — Radio  Corp.  of  America 
demonstrated  an  electron  microscope  system  which,  it  said,  permits  scientists  to 
see  objects  magnified  two  million  times,  ten  times  the  magnification  visible 
through  conventional  electron  microscopes.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  new  system  doesn't  increase  the  theoretical  magnifying  power  of  an 
electron  microscope,  RCA  scientists  explained,  but  reduces  the  amount  of  electron 
radiation  needed  to  "illuminate"  specimens.  This  radiation  must  be  so  intense  to 
see  small  objects  in  conventional  scopes,  the  scientists  said,  that  it  often 
destroys  specimens.  Using  a  previously  developed  technique  of  "image  intensifica- 
tion," RCA's  new  system  can  "see  with  less  electron  illumination,  the  scientists 
said. 

This  is  so,  the  scientists  explained,  because  an  electron  microscope  works 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  conventional  microscope,  which  uses  a  bright  lamp  to 
illuminate  the  specimen  being  observed.  An  electron  scope  seeks  to  view  objects 
so  small,  however,  that  it  radiates  electrons,  tiny  sub-atomic  particles,  rather 
than  light,  on  the  specimen.  The  path  of  these  particles,  focused  by  magnetic 
forces  rather  than  lenses,  is  described  in  a  wavelength  thousands  of  times  shorter 
than  light.  Hence  resolution — or  ability  to  distinguish  small  details — is  finer 
with  electrons  than  light.   Having  passed  through  the  specimen,  the  electrons 
strike  a  phosphor  screen,  creating  an  image  whose  brightness  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  radiation. 

With  electron  illumination,  as  with  light,  more  intense  radiation  is  needed 
as  one  seeks  to  see  smaller  objects.  The  intense  electron  radiation  needed  to 
see  very  small  objects  has  destroyed  or  distorted  living  matter,  sensitive  plastics, 
or  other  objects,  before  they  could  be  seen  at  their  full  theoretical  magnification. 

NEW  PLASTIC  CONDUCTS  ELECTRICITY 

Wall  Street  Journal,  September  1,  1961;,  Chicago— General  Electric  Co.  has 
developed  a  plastic  that  conducts  electricity  and  may  be  of  use  as  a  solder  in 
electric  circuits  and  as  a  conducting  paint. 

The  plastic  is  polyvinyl  pyridine,  which  is  similar  to  polystyrene,  a  material 
used  in  such  applications  as  decorative  boxes  and  eating  utensils. 

By  itself,  the  new  plastic  won't  conduct  electricity.  But  when  a  molecule  of 
an  organic  substance  known  as  TC&O  is  linked  to  each  molecule  of  the  plastic,  the 
result  is  a  conductor.   TC&O  was  developed  a  few  years  ago  by  Du  Pont  Co. 

John  H.  Lupinski,  a  GE  scientist  who  described  the  plastic  to  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  here,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  compound  has 
conducting  properties  about  equal  to  germanium  and  silicon  semiconductors.  A 
semiconductor  falls  between  a  good  insulator,  such  as  glass,  and  a  good  conductor, 
such  as  copper.   Germanium  and  silcon  are  used  in  transistors,  but  Mr.  Lupinski 
said  it  isn't  clear  how  to  make  a  transistor  of  this  new  compound  because  "we're 
not  really  sure  why  it  conducts  electricity."  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  GE  plastic  can  be  dissolved  in  solvents,  which  means  it  could  be 
sprayed,  almost  like  a  paint,  on  a  nonconducting  surface.  It  could  also  be 
painted  on  printed  circuits,  boards  with  lines  of  metal  deposits  which  form  the 
circuit  of  such  items  as  portable  radios.  It  could  further  be  used  as  an  adhesive 
paste  to  replace  the  solder  used  in  hooking  electric  circuits  together. 


ATOMIC  FREQUENCY  STANDARD 

Long  Beach  Independent,  August  2£,  1961; — A  device  which  utilizes  a  rabidium 
atom  to  provide  built-in  accuracy  may  make  mid-air  plane  collisions  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

If  the  device — known  as  an  atomic  frequency  standard — is  used  as  a  clock,  it 
will  lose  only  a  single  second  in  the  next  £0,000  years,  newsmen  at  a  press 
preview  of  the  Western  Electronic  Show  and  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  were  told 
Monday. 

Produced  by  Varian  Associates  of  Palo  Alto,  the  product  makes  possible  for 
the  first  time  the  application  of  atomic  frequency  accuracy  and  stability  to  such 
uses  as  aircraft  collision  avoidance  systems,  airborne  navigation,  manned  orbiting 
space  laboratories  and  space-tracking  systems. 

In  collision  avoidance  systems,  the  instrument  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
signal  from  another  aircraft  transmitting  on  the  same  frequency  and  translating 
that  signal  to  show  the  distance  and  closing  speed  of  the  other  craft. 

About  the  size  of  a  long  shoe  box,  the  device  permits  easy  installation  in 
airborne  systems.  .  .  . 

A  REFLECTION  OF  SOCIAL  INSTABILITY 

The  Everett  Herald,  September  7,  1961; — .  .  .Worry  must  be  getting  out  of  hand 
in  this  country.  Americans  gulped  16  billion  aspirin  tablets  last  year  and  spent 
a  record  $35>0  million  for  headache  cures  of  all  kinds.  .  .  . 
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COM.'MTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


POLITICS  IN  NETS  SQUEEZE 


October  was  the  month  when  world  attention  vi3s   supposed  to  focus  on  the 
American  political  campaign  and  -^en  the  remarks  of  the  candidates  were  supposed 
to  get  the  banner  headlines.  But  things  didn't  turn  out  just  that  way;  instead, 
the  politicians  had  a  difficult  time  breaking  into  the  main  headlines  at  all, 
October  was  crowded  with  distracting  news  events:  A  couple  of  hurricanes  did 
considerable  damage  in  the  Caribbean;  the  'World  Series'  baseball  contest  see-sawed 
b.ick  and  forth  for  seven  games;  the  labor  strikes  in  the  automobile  industry  got 
strong  billing;  China  exploded  an  atomic  device,  being  the  first  non-white  nation 
to  do  so;  the  British  held  an  election  which  resulted  in  a  change  of  regime;  three 
Russirn  cosmonauts  circled  the  earth  for  2k   hours;  Nikita  Khrushchev  'resigned'  as 
head  man  of  the  Kremlin;  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover  died  after  living  so  long  that  his 
past  misdeeds  were  all  but  forgotten.  However,  the  political  campaign  droned  on, 
featuring  emotion  and  innuendo,  spiced  up  with  another  Fhite  House  scandal,  but 
avoiding  any  intelligent  analysis  of  Anerica's  basic  problems  or  a  constructive 
synthesis  for  the  future.  It  was  a  contest  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  for  control 
of  American  politics,  federal  revenue,  and  the  atom  bombs  for  the  neat  four  years. 

QUIET  CHANGE  IN  BRITAIN 

The  Labour  Party  ¥;on  the  election  in  Britain  (just  barely)  and  there  was  a 
quiet  turnover  in  administration.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  many  that  the  Labour 
victory  would  be  decisive.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  British  people  have  not  as 
yet  'had  enough'.  They  are  still  inclined  to  muddle  through.*  Hence,  Britain  is 
not  quite  ready  for  a  real  social  revolution.  We  will  know  that  the  time  for  srch 
is  near  when  there  is  an  effective  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  rescinding  of  all  titles  of  Nobility. 

KHRUSHCHEV  'RETIRES* 

Once  again,  as  had  happened  before  on  various  occasions  since  the  death  of 
Lenin,  a  leading  personality  in  Russian  politics  has  been  maneuvered  from  the 
spotlight  to  a  place  of  obscurity.  Stalin  erased  Trotsky  from  the  record,  but 
succeeded  through  ruthlessness  to  hold  onto  top  position  for  life;  he  was  erased 
posthumously.  After  the  downward  reclassification  of  Beria,  Malenkov,  Bulganin, 
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Molotov,  and  Zukov  —  in  which  Khrushchev  played  a  significant  role  —  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  Soviet  parliament  that  the  most  recent  political  figurehead, 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  should  go  the  way  of  the  others.  Presumably  he  was  charged  with 
ineptness  and  failure  in  handling  Russia's  national  affairs.  Such  failings  are  not 
tolerated  in  Russia  to  the  extent  they  are  in  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States* 
Changed  of  personnel  are  made  more  promptly,  more  decisively,  and  much  more  quietly 
in  Russia  than  they  are  made  in  the  West.  In  fact,  such  changes  are  done  so 
expeditiously  that  they  always  catch  American  'experts  on  Russia'  by  surprise. 

TECHNOLOGY  HAS  NO  NATIONALITY 

For  mahy  decades,  it  was  assumed  that  advanced  technology  was  a  distinctive 
feature  of  certain  countries  of  the  West.  For  much  of  this  century,  the  United 
States  felt  so  secure  in  its  monopoly  of  technology  that  it  neglected  to  seek 
improvements  in  its  processes.  Now,  the  U.S.  has  no  such  monopoly;  rather,  it  is 
hard  pressed  in  various  lines  to  catch  up  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Among  the  nations  which  are  challenging  our  leadership  is  China.  This  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  in  several  ways,  the  most  recent  of 
which  was  the  explosion  of  an  atomic  device.  While  the  Chinese  device  does  not 
come  near  the  super  devices  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  it  was  a  distinct 
improvement  on  the  atomic  bombs  we  used  on  Japan.  China  is  not  committed  to 
copying  the  technology  of  the  West,  but  is  proceeding  to  develop  distinctive 
technological  processes  of  its  own.  One  thing  China  is  not  backward  in  its 
eiiphasis  on  science  and  technology  in  its  educational  system. 

In  a  terse,  dramatic  announcement  from  Moscow,  the  American  people  were 
informed  that  the  Russians  had  done  it  again;  they  were  once  more  in  the  lead  in  at 
least  one  phase  of astronautics.  The  Soviets  had  already  achieved  that  which  is  stall 
three  years  away  in  American  plans.  Even  so,  the  fact  that  three  men  had  been  - 
orbited  in  one  capsule  was  not  nearly  so  disturbing  here  as  the  fact  that  two  of 
these  were  technical  men  ~  a  scientist  and  a  doctor  ~  and  that  none  of  them  were 
encased  in  a  weird  costume.  The  American  space  program  has  focused  attention  on 
building  up  heroes  who  are  supposed  to  look  the  part  but  not  to  have  any  particular 
ability  in  the  field  of  technical  knowledge.  The  scientists  and  technologists  in 
our  space  program  are  mostly  vague,  anonymous  persons  in  the  background  who  make 
the  calculations,  design  the  equipment,  and  work  the  bugs  out  of  the  apparatus  so 
that  some  spectacular  achievement  can  result  which  the  politicians  can  then  announce 
to  the  public  with  much  fanfare  and  waving  of  arms.  Our  astronaut  heroes  can  lcter 
take  advantage  of  their  favored  social  positions  to  seek  fortunes  in  business  and 
politics.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  scientists  can  anticipate  ending  up  on 
Social  Security. 

WHITHER  THIS  TREND 

Stated  by  Rep.  Thomas  P.  Gill  (Hawaii)  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Aug.l5, 
1961; — In  the  decade  from  193>0  to  I960  the  total  number  of  commercial  fisherman  in 
Hawaii  dropped  from  2,U78  to  9Ul.  Our  skipjack  tusa  fleet  dropped  from  32  boats  in 
19U8  to  20  boats  in  1963.  Our  last  new  vessel  was  built  in  1955  and  seven  of  our 
boats  are  at  least  30  years  old. 

NEW  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  BUILT 

University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  Oct.  13,  1961i,  Los  Angeles —  A  radically 
new  computer  system  which  can  change  its  own  design  and  help  create  other  computers 
is  now  being  put  together  in  a  UCLA  engineering  laboratory. 
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Professor  Gerald  Estrin  calls  his  system  the  "Fixed  Plus  Variable  Structure 
Computer".  It  consists  of  a  powerful  standard  computer,  connected  with  a  variety 
of  "black  boxes",  or  electronic  systems,  which  can  be  called  upon  to  solve  the 
toughest  kinds  of  problems. 

The  "Fixed  Plus"  can  decide  on  its  own  which  combination  of  specialized 
units  can  best  solve  a  given  problem  and  in  what  time0  Eventually,  Dr.  Estrin 
believes,  it  should  be  able  to  correct  the  human  programmer  when  he's  made  a  poor 
guess,  change  its  own  assignment,  and  design  a  complete  computer  from  start  to 
finish.  Target  date  for  the  first  operation  of  the  "Fixed  Plus"  is  in  late  1°65>» 

MECHANICS  TELLER  INTRODUCED 

Herald  American,  Oct.  U,  1961;~Customers  in  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  office  of 
California  Federal  Savings  may  make  their  savings  transactions  via  mechanical  * 
teller. 

Being  used  for  the  first  time  by  the  nation's  savings  and  loan  industry  and 
any  financial  institution  in  the  west,  the  fully-automatic  machine  is  known  as  the 
Depos-o-Station.  It  was  developed  at  a  cost  of  a  half-million  dollars  by 
Banthrico  International  of  Chicago.  It  completes  a  savings  transaction  in  15  to 
30  seconds  flat. 

The  customer  merely  inserts  duplicate  savings  slips  into  slots  with  his 
currency,  coin,  and/or  checks.  Then  he  pushes  a  button  twice.  The  Customer 
receives:  a  validated  and  numbered  copy  of  the  slip  after  the  transaction  is 
photographed  on  microfilm. 

Commented  Howard  Edgerton,  California  Federal's  president  and  chief  executive 
officer:  "Our  primary  purpose  is  to  forestall  those  occasional  trying  periods  when 
customer  lines  are  exceptionally  long  at  teller  windows.,  The  machine  does  every- 
thing except  say,  'Thank  You1,  and  eventually  we  hope  to  figure  out  how  to  coax  it 
to  do  that". 

AUTOMATION  CHANGING  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

Festern  producer,  Oct.  15>,  I96I4 — Automation  threatens  to  take  the  livestock 
industry  out  of  the  farmers'  hands  in  20  years,  and  eventually,  the  farmer  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  warned  Roy  Atkinson,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Farmers '■ 
Union. 


Mr.  Atkinson  told  the  Sackatchewan  Federation  of  Labor  annual  convention  at 
Moose  Jaw:  "the  issue  is  not  whether  farmers  are  going  to  earn  a  decent  living,  it 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  farmers"* 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  automation  and  cybernation  (electronic  control  of  automated 
production) —  known  as  the  second  industrial  revolution  —  will  have  the  tendency 
to  mechanize  farming  to  its  greatest  degree. 

He  said  machines  have  virtually  replaced  the  farm  laborer  and  have  made  larger 
farm  units  possible,  "gradually  easing  out  the  agricultural  producer  himself". 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  it  is  estimated  Saskatchewan  will  lose  20,000  farm  families 
in  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1971.  He  said  he  knew  of  no  job  openings  on  the 
market  today  where  an  agricultural  production  skill  can  be  used. 
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COMPUTERS  TO  RELEASE  TOMEN  FROM  DRUDGERY 

Daytona  Beach  (Florida)  Sunday  News- Journal,  Oct.  18,  196U — Miami  Beach  (AP) — 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebling,  a  leading  banker,  predicted  last  week  that  automation  during 
the  next  20  years  will  eliminate  most  of  the  jobs  now  held  by  women. 

In  a  speech  before  the  convention' of  the  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
Mrs.  Roebling  said  the  effect  of  automation  on  women's  jobs  could  cause  an  economic 
disaster  unless  something  is  done  to  ease  the  impact. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  working  women  hold  clerical  jobs,  she  said,  and  these  will 
be  hardest  hit  by  computers* 

COMPUTER  REPLACES  GIRLS 

Edmonton  Journal,  Oct.  2,  196U,  Toronto  (CP)  — The  1$   girls  who  keep  a  running 
tab  on  floor  transactions  at  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a 
computer „ 

It  takes  the  girls  an  average  of  25   minutes,  working  at  break-neck  pace,  to 
record  the  days  list  of  final  stock  volumes  and  prices.  The  machines  will  do  it  in 
six. 

It  will  also  provide  the  dollar  value  of  all  transactions— this  now  takes 
about  2§  hours  to  calculate — plus  a  chart  showing  the  movement  of  the  TSE's  indexes 
for  the  previous  six  days. 

The  computer,  which  will  be  full-operational  in  late  1965,  marks  the  start  of 
a  new  era  in  Canadian  stock  exchange  communications. 

The  errors  which  now  occur  in  reporting  transactions  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  information  the  computer  pours  out  will  be  available  in  Vancouver  at  the  same 
time  it  is  available  in  Toronto. 

With  the  computer  the  exchange  can  now  consider  setting  up  a  central  depository 
for  stocks  which  would  eliminate  a  tremendous  amouat  of  physical  transfer  of  stock 
certificates  from  one  brokerage  office  to  another. 

By  computer  book  entries,  the  stock  would  remain  in  the  depository  but  would 
be  transferred  in  name  from  one  person  to  another. 

The  computer  will  also  handle  accounting  and  allow  the  exchange  to  do  more 
research 

(Knowledge  of  Technocracy's  blueprint  ,  which  is  only  applicable  to  abundance 
produced  by  technology,  would  eliminate  much  of  the  fear  people  have  toward  change 
caused  by  technology.) 


KEYS 


NOT  SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT 


Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  1,  I96I4-- iJKeylockM  gas  pumps  gain  wider  use  by 
truckers  and  other  big  gasoline  users  on  the  West  Coast.  Oil  companies  supply  the 
customer  with  a  key  to  one  of  a  cluster  of  pumps  at  a  station.  He  serves  himself 
and  is  billed  for  the  fuel  he  uses. 


** 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COMPUTER  PROBLEM 

Daytona  Beach  (Florida)  News-Journal,  Oct.  18,  196U,  New  lork  (AP)— The 
Instrumentation  industry  can  expect  "another  banner  year"  in  1965  as  companies 
modernize  and  automate  their  plants,  a  Honeywell  Inc.  officer  said  last  week, 

James  S.  Locke,  vice  president  in  charge  of  Honeywell fs  Industrial  Group,  said 
that  in  many  industries,  as  much  as  10  percent  of  their  capital  investment  is 
earmarked  for  automatic  controls. 

He  said  that  the  petroleum,  chemical  and  steel  industries  have  been  leaders  in 
applying  automatic  controls  and  that  food  processing,  textile  and  iron  ore  mining 
industries  are  increasing  their  purchases  sharply. 

Sales  of  the  instrumentation  industry  are  now  about  $6  billion  a  year, 
continuing  an  annual  advance  of  about  10  percent,  he  said.  Sales  of  computer  control 
systems  now  run  about  $25  million  a  year  and  may  reach  $U0  million  in  1965. 

(The  sellers  of  automation  are  jubilant  that  their  machines  are 
being  sold.  But,  the  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  (pay  checks) 
are  not  so  happy.  But  the  rules  of  the  Price  System  are  that  the 
calamity  of  one  group  is  the  gain  of  another.) 


COSTLY 


THLI  PAYMENTS 


V;all  Street  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1961;,  New  York — Many  American  homeowners  are  going 
deeper  into  hock  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  monthly  payments  on  existing  consumer 
debts,  according  to  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 

As  a  result,  debt  consolidation  plans,  under  which  borrowers  pledge  second 
mortgages  on  their  homes,  are  "spreading  like  wildfire  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada",  the  association  said. 

The  association  said  several  service  fees  are  included  in  the  total  the 
borrower  agrees  to  repay.  "Most  notable",  it  said,  "is  the  broker's  placement' 
ox  'money  finder's  '  fee  which  can  be  quite  substantial  and  may  range  from  $500  on 
$1000  mortgage  to  more  than$2,000  on  a  $5,000  loan. 

The  warning  about  proliferating  second  mortgage  loans  comes  at  a  time  when 
many  institutional  lenders  and  monetary  authorities  are  worried  about  the  quality 
of  first  mortgage  debt.  In  a  scramble  to  place  their  mounting  reserves,  some 
lenders  have  resorted  to  liberal  appraisals  and  relaxed  credit  ratings  to  justify 
first  mortgage  loans,  it  charged. 

CONSUMER  LOANS  RISING 


Western  Producer,  Oct.  15,  I96I4. — At  June  30,  consumers,  owed  $U,552  million 
to  sales  finance  and  small  loan  companies,  retailers,  and  chartered  banks,  compared 
with  $3,969  million  a  year  ago.  Banks,  which  hold  almost  half  the  total  consumer 
receivables,  are  expanding  their  loans  at  a  faster  rate  than  other  lenders;  the 
outstanding  loan  balances  of  small  loan  companies  are  lower  this  year  than  last. 
These  are  the  June  30,  balances  in  millions,  with  1963  figures  bracketed:  small 
loan  companies  for  installment  credit,  $h9   ($52 )j  chartered  banks  for  personal  loans, 
$2,168  ($1,770):  sales  finance  companies  for  consumer  goods,  $9^2  ($865),  and  for 
commercial  goods,  $529  ($U69)j  small  loan  companies  for  cash  loans,  $786  ($709) J 
department  stores,  $Ul9  ($387);  furniture  and  appliance  stores,  $188 ($186). 
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EMPL0Y5JETIT  BOOM 


BUT  WHERE 


Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1961* — It's  not  surprising  as  the  economy  surges 
from  record  to  new  record,  that  employment  is  rising  briskly.  But  a  close-up 
look  at  where  the  new  jobs  are  coming  might  raise  some  eyebrows.  F0r  the  biggest 
increase  isn't  in  the  nation's  booming  factories  or  busy  stores — but  on  the  rolls 
of  state  and  local  governments. 

Nearly  one  of  every  three  new  jobs  since  business  began  turning  up  in  l°6l 
is  in  the  non-Federal  government  category.  The  state-local  gain  is  seven  times 
greater  than  the  comparable  rise  in  the  fast-moving  auto  industry.  It's  three 
times  greater,  in  fact,  than  the  employment  increase  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
combined.  It's  a  third  larger  than  the  gain  in  all  U.S.  stores  and  even  outstrips 
the  highly  publicized  rise  of  the  entire  "service"  group  of  industries — from  hotels 
to  law  offices  to  amusement  parks. 

The  rise  of  state  and  local  government  jobs  is  still  more  dramatic  when  viewed 
against  the  employment  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  a  few  fields.  In  1962-63, 
Federal  Government  jobs  decreased  57,000,  mining  employment  skidded  18,000  and 
railroad  and  other  transportation  jobs  fell  9,000. 

With  nearly  half  the  state-local  job-holders  in  education  posts,  the  percent- 
ages clearly  demonstrate  the  impact  of  the  nation's  surging  population  of  school 
and  college  age  youths.  Similarly,  the  other  major  job  groups   •  .  • 
are  in  fields  where  the  demand  for  expanded  and  improved  services  has  been  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

"When  you  look  at  the  sort  of  jobs  involved,  it's  very  easy  to  see  why  state 
and  local  government  employment  is  on  the  rise,"  says  Mr.  Mannen  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  "The  jobs  kra   in  fields  that  have  become  much  more  in  demand".  There's 
little  question,  for  instance,  that  a  rising  elderly  population  is  straining  the 
nation's  health  facilities.  Or  that  the  need  is  mounting  for  such  urban  services 
as  fire  and  police  protection,  as  more  citizens  concentrate  in  city  areas. 

(In  today's  world  it  is  necessary  to  have  higher  education  and  libraries, 
police  and  fire  protection,  sewers,  super  highways,  flood  control,  old 
age  assistance,  child  care  and  other  types  of  assistance  for  human  needs, 
plus  all  the  other  services  included  in  the  tax  bill.  But,  when  the  tax 
payer  receives  the  bill  he  learns  there  isn't  any  Santa  Claus.  The  Price 
System  did  not  evolve  in  a  time  when  human  rights  were  a  consideration, 
property  rights  were  the  paramount  issue  and  consideration.  Only  an  • 
economy  that  is  designed  for  the  distribution  of  an  abundance,  not 
produced  by  human  toil  and  slavery,  but  produced  by  machines,  can  success 
-fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Society.  We  are  in  a 
Technological  agc^'lt ••■is.' therefore i axiomatic  -that  only  a  technological 
distributive  system  is  feasible.) 

STATES  TRYING  TO  CUT  COSTS  BI  USING  COMPUTERS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  16,  196U — This  school  term,  all  personal  and 
academic  information  on  25,000  pupils  in  21  Chicago  schools  is  being  funneled 
into  a  computer  at  Board  of  education  headquarters*  It's  stored  there  so  that 
teachers  and  counselors  can  get  information  about  individual  .-pupils  quickly,  instead 
of  searching  through  offices  scattered  among  seyeral  schools. 

This  system,  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  more  imaginative  ways  in  which 

states  and  cities  at  last  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  efficiencies  and 
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economies  offered  by  electronic  computers. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Long  Beach  Independent,  Oct.  1,  19614— -A  panel  of  Long  Beach  psychiatrists  has 
declared  that  mental  illness  is  the  nation's  greatest  health  problem  but  that  mental 
hygiene  programs  continue  to  meet  with  resistance. 

Dr.  Jerry  Flint,  one  of  six  psychiatrists  speaking  at  a  health  information 
forum  at  Manorial  Hospital,  said  that  opposition  to  mental  health  programs  began 
in  the  last  century  and  still  exists. 

Dr.  Samuel  Pilchman  urged  communications  media  to  emphasize  "more  forcefully" 
the  need  for  additional  mental  health  programs.  "More  hospital  beds  are  used  for 
psychiatric  patients  than  for  any  other  type  of  patient,"  he  said.... 

POLLUTION  OF  VITAL  RESOURCES 

Edmonton  Journal,  Oct.  1961;,  Ottawa — Ottawa  and  the  10  provincial  governments 
are  planning  to  see  if  they  can't  do  something  to  stop  the  poisoning  of  Canada's 
air,  soil  and  water. 

Mr.  Laing  told  a  press  conference  that  his  department  has  received  four 
national  briefs  within  the  last  year,  stressing  the  need  for  an  attack  on  pollution. 

"There  is  a  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  Canadians  on  the  problem  greater 
than  there  has  ever  been  before",  the  minister  said.  "There  is  a  tremendous 
awareness  and  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  pollution  in  general" 

The  pollution  conference  is  expected  to  try  to  formulate  a  uniform  set  of 
regulations  to  cope  with  the  problem  on  a  national  basis.  This  would  provide  a 
model  formula  for  each  provincial  government  to  study  and  hopefully  to  adopt. 

The  prairie  provinces  are  expected  to  press  hard  for  measures  to  attack  the 
problem  of  soil  pollution,  and  to  study  the  effects  of  pesticides,  insecticides  and 
©prays. 

WORLD  WITHOUT  MONEY 

A  world  without  consumer  credit  has  become  impossible  to  imagine.  But 
proceedings  at  the  credit  granters  meeting  in  Edmonton  do  raise  one  nagging  question 
how  far  will  credit  be  permitted  to  expand  before  the  state  steps  in  with  much 
tougher  control  of  it,  such  as  that  imposed  in  wartime? 

For  example,  Mr.  E.  C.  Argue  of  Vancouver,  is  quoted  as  telling  the  meeting 
that  by  1970  credit  will  be  king  in  Canada  and  cash  will  have  virtually  disappeared. 
Such  a  development  obviously  would  raise  important  questions  of  national  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.  VJhat  would  be  the  inflationary  effect  of  vastly  expanded  credit. 

One  possibility  for  much  wider  use  of  credit  is  said  to  be  in  the  financing 
of  vacations  — "travel  now,  pay  later".  People  are  said  to  spend  more  on  holidays 
when  they  borrow  the  money  for  them  or  buy  transportation  and  accommodation  on  the 
installment  plan. 

But  how  many  people  still  think  a  holiday  is  happier  without  the  thought  that 
it's  creating  a  debt  which  must  be  paid  —  the  actual  cost  of  the  holiday  plus 
interest  at  a  rate  of  12  to  25  percent  per  year? 
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LOW  WATER  LEVEL 


Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  2\\,   196U,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  —A  cycle  of  low  water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  may  cost  American  carriers  as  much  as  $13  million  in  iron 
ore  shipping  this  year.  The  Lake  Carriers  Association  estimates  that  each  inch  of 
lower  water  reduces  ship  cargo  capacity  60  to  100  tonse 

SOCIAL  CRISIS  PREDICTED 

San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  Oct.  7,   196U — An  American  economist  last  night 
forecast  economic  and  social  disaster  for  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  20th. 
century  unless  Americans  immediately  face  "a  new  reality"  of  economic  revolution. 

Dr.  Robert  Theobald,  a  faculty  member  of  Columbia  University's  Seminar  on 
Technology  and  Social  Change,  said  the  crisis  is  a  result  of  "cybernation" — 
the  coupling  of  the  electronic  computer  with  automation. 

Theobald  spoke  at  the  first  of  a  four-part  University  of  California  Extension 
lecture  series  on  major  stresses  in  American  business. 

He  said  the  electronic  computer  has  initiated  an  economic  revolution  which  is 
"past  the  point  of  no  return",  and  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for  a  great  number 
of  Americans  to  work. 

Providing  these  people  with  an  income  is  the  crisis  the  country  faces,  he  said. 
"We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  changing  our  values  fundamentally",  he 
said,  "If  we  reach  the  state  that  the  average  person  cannot  get  a  job--  not 
because  he  is  lazy  or  not  intelligent,  but  because  there  is  no  job  for  him  to  get — 
then  we  no  longer  have  the  right  to  deny  him  an  income". 

Theobald  said  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  providing  a  free  source  of  income  to 
persons  in  that  category,  but  that  there  is  no  apparent  alternative. 

"There  will  not  be  incomes  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  unless  we 
change  the  rules,"  he  said. 

He  predicted  that  unless  Americans  revise  their  sence  of  economic  values  to 
face  the  inevitability  of  a  "leisure  society",  the  result  will  be  economic  and 
Social  chaos. 
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C0MM3NTS  OK  THE  NETS 


A  VOTE  AGAINST  rJcCARTHIISM 


The  political  vote  of  November  3rd.  revealed  a  majority  repudiation  of 
McCarthyism  —  in  this  instance  under  the  trade  name  of  Goldwaterism  — 
as  a  philosophy  and  procedure  of  government.  However,  the  election  results 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  enthusiastic  vote  for  L.B.J. -ism,  as  such;  it  just 
happened  that  a  vote  for  Johnson  was  the  only  effective  alternative  against 
'Goldi/vater  in  f  6U f  •  Thus  the  'Choice'  of  the  reactionary  elite  (especially  of 
the  South  and  West)  and   the  rural  peasants  of  the  backward  regions  of  the  nation 
became  just  another  'Echo'  in  the  catacombs  of  American  history. 

But  for  the  real  patriots  of  North  America,  the  election  was  only  half  a 
victory.  It  still  left  the  other  alternative  of  the  'Two  Evils'  in  power. 

Since  Lyndon  3.  Johnson,  under  the  Constitution,  22nd  amendment,  is  eligible 
for  re-election  in  1968,  we  can  anticipate  that  his  program  for  the  next  four  years 
will  be  aimed  primarily  at  securing  the  favor  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  1968. 
In  a  static  society,  that  would  be  a  simple  matter.  But  in  this  critical  period  of 
accelerating  social  changes,  the  schemes  of  even  the  most  adroit  politicians  may 
not  hold  together  under  the  forces  of  changing  events. 


ty 


CRASH  PROGRAM  FOR^/ATERED  VALUES 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  announced  a  crash  program  for  developing  a 
'cheap'   means  of  desalting  sea  water  and  making  it  available  for  human  consumption 
on  a  large  scale.     If  the  program  does  achieve  success,   as  did  the  Roosevelt  crash 
program,    the  ifonhattan  Project,   it  will  be  the  work  of  scientists,  technologists,   and 
engineers,  not  a  creation  of  politics,   finance,   and  moralism. 

V'fhether  or  not  a  program  for  large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water  is  successful, 
its  purpose  is  principally  an  evasion  of  certain  fundamental  social  problems,  rather 
than  a  solution  of  them.     The  rainfall  on  the  North  American  Continent  already 
provides  an  ample  supply  of  low-cost,   unsalted  water  for  all  essential  uses.     But 
its  efficient  application  to  human  use  would  require  technological  planning  and 
control  far  beyond  the  capability  of  any  political  administration.     The  rainfall 
would  have  to  be  held  in,  or  on,   the  land  and  much  of  it  redistributed.     The 
functions  requiring  heavy  use  of  water  would  have  to  be  concentrated  where  the 
water  is  most  available.     Some  arid  regions  would  have  to  be  adapted  to  low  water 
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usage  because  of  the  high  cost  of  providing  it  —  a  problem  that  would  hardly  be 
diminished  by  obtaining  supplies  from  the  oceans. 

The  Johnson  program  (regardless  of  any  beneficial  results  that  might  happen 
to  accrue  from  it)  is  clearly  intended  to  help  promote  real  estate  values  in  water- 
scarce  areas  and  to  evade  for  a  few  years  longer  the  growing  issue  of  population 
control.  Incidentally,  a  continually  growing  population  is  being  hailed  in 
financial  circles  as  a  guarantee  that  values  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future, 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  more  people. 

EVEN  DOGMA  CHANGETH 

The  publicity  given  the  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  reveals  that,  even  in  the  most  totalitarian  aid  inflexible  of 
human  organizations,  changes  creep  in  and  viewpoints  become  modified  under  the 
assault  of  facts  which  are  even  more  'stubborn  and  irreducible*  than  dogma.  Science, 
which  once  was  (and  to  a  large  extent,  still  is)  regarded  by  established  Authority 
as  the  Evil  Genie  let  loose  from  Pandora's  Box,  has  compelled  acceptance  of  various 
changes  —  such  as  views  regarding  the  nature  of  the  universe,  man's  place  in  nature, 
and  the  nature  of  man's  afflictions. 

Even  such  a  speculative  and  philosophical  phenomenon  as  the  principle  of  Sole 
Authority  and  Absolute  Infallibility  of  the  One  True  Church  has  come  up  for  review 
and  decision  by  vote  of  council.  As  all  fundamentalist  religionists  believe,  there 
is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil,  recognizable  by  faith,  and 
that  oil  else  than  the. True  Good  must  be  rejected  as  Evil.  Kence,  for  the  Ecumenical 
Council  to  decide  that  Goodness  is  relative  rather  than  Absolute  is  a  revolutionary 
departure  of  the  first  magnitude.  Korever,  such  things  evidently  should  not  be 
decided  impulsively,  even  when  favored  by  a  majority;  so  that  issue  did  not  come  to 
a  vote  at  this  year's  session. 

A  NEW  SOCIAL  BLOC  GESTATES 

Various  bloc  groups  have  dominated,  or  strongly  influenced,  the  social  destiny 
of  the  United  States.  Until  recently,  the  Farm  Bloc  was  a  dominant  force.  Other 
blocs  have  comprised  the  industrialists,  the  mining  interests,  the  labor  unions,  and 
bankers.  More  recently,  the  old  folks,  the  colored  people,  and  the  insurance 
companies  have  gained  in  power.  The  largest  group,  the  consumers,  has  never  been 
organized  as  a  social  bloc.  Another  group,  unorganized  as  yet  and  scarcely 
recognized  as  a  discrete  force,  will  soon  be  developing  into  a  social  bloc  of  such 
dimensions  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  for  long.  This  is  the  group  that  has  never 
been  employed,  does  not  seek  employment,  and  never  expects  to  be  employed.  It  has 
no  stake  in  the  values  of  the  status  quo.  It  is  a  by-product  of  industrial 
automaticity. 

This  group,  which  does  not  have  a  distinctive  name  as  yet,  does,  however,  want 
to  participate  in  the  consumption  of  our  technologically  produced  abundance.  Thoy 
don t even  intend  to  go  through  the  motions  of  pretending  to  do  something  of  'value' 
to  society  —  such  as  manipulating  finances,  holding  political  office,  charging  toll 
on  the  distribution  of  goods,  collecting  rent,  soldiering,  or  featherbedding. 
Abundance  is  here,  so  let's  live  it  up,  and  to  heck  with  all  the  moral  tommyrot  about 
earning  a  living  —  that  appears  to  be  their  attitude.  Already,  city  administratims 
are  being  faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  consuming  privileges  for  this  group. 
But  it  soon  will  outgrow  local  bounds.  A  guaranteed  income  for  all  consumers  will 
soon  be  a  Continental  concern.  At  that  point,  we  can  expect  politics  to  chicken  out 
and  default  to  Functional  Control, 

—  Techno  Critic 
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GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVEL 


The  Minneapolis  Star,  'Oct.  28,  196k  9   Niagara  Falls,  Can.  (AP)  -  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seavray  route  will  not  be  completed  until  the  water  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  controlled,  the  director  of  the  Great  Lakes  Institute  of  Toronto  said 
Tuesday.  George  B.  Langford  made  the  statement  in  a  speech  read  to  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Pollution  Control  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  Albert  E.  Berry. 

The  channels  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  have  been  deepened  to  27  feet, 
Langford  said.  He  said  this  had  allowed  a  much  heavier  flow  of  water  to  escape  from 
the  lakes  and,  combined  with  low  rainfall,  had  resulted  in  a  low-water  level  on  the 
lakes . 

Langford  said  research  in  Lake  Michigan  indicates  that  unless  pollution  is 
controlled,  that  lake  will  become  dead  water  within  10  years. 

DROUGHT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Long  Beach  Independent,  Nov.  9,  I96I4,  Boston  (UPI)-Cne  of  the  worst  droughts  of 
the  century  has  been  dehydrating  much  of  New  England  for  Six  weeks.  No  relief  is  in 
sight. 

The  long  dry  spell  has  affected  all  New  England  States,  but  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  are  hardest  hit. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  and  rural  residents  of  New  Hampshire  are  hauling  water. 
In  Vermont,  pipelines  have  been  laid  to  fill  dried  farm  ponds. 

DROUGHT  IN  COLORADO 

Long  Besch  Independent,  Nov.  12,  196a,  Denver  (AP)-Drought  is  baking  Colorado 
possibly  opening  the  way  for  disaster  unless  moisture  comes  soon. 

Over  the  vast  eastern  plains  cattle  nibble  at  weeds  and  wheat  lies  on  the  ground 
unable  to  sprout .... 

Laurence  Phelps  of  the  Colorado  Dept.  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  fear  the 
1965  wheat  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  loss.  Usually  wheat  brings  in  ^100  million. 

"My  father  started  this  ranch  in  1873,  "said  Robert  Scher,  veteran  cattleman 
who  operates  a  29,000-acre  spread  near  Hugo  in  southeast  Colorado,  "and  this  is  the 
first  year  we  ever  had  to  buy  hay  for  winter  feed."... 

The  spectre  of  wind  haunts  the  plains.  January,  Februarys/and  March  are  the 
worst  months,  and  unless  there  is  snow  and  vegetation  to  tie  down  sandy  soil,  dust 
billows  into  clouds  which  can  darken  the  sun.  Memories  of  the  black  blizzards  of 
30  years  ago  linger  among  oldtimers. 

(The  necessity  of  adopting  and  putting  into  use,  a  Continental 
Hydrology  as  designed  by  Technocracy  is  becoming  more  obvious 
everyday.  Civilizations  of  the  past  have  declined  and  ceased  to 
exist  because  vital  resources,  mainly  water,  were  squandered 
for  money  in  the  form  of  gold  and  jewels  „  Money  is  not  real 
wealth,  it  is  only  a  mirage,  and  can  and  will  dissipate  as  the 
morning  dew  is  dissipated  by  the  sun.) 

MEXICAN  POVERTY 


Wall  St.  Journal,  ftev.  12,  196U,  Mexico  City-When  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  calls  on 
Lyndon  Johnson  today  at  the  President's  Texan  ranch,  it  will  be  the  first  time  a 
Mexican  president-elect  has  paid  an  official  state  visit  to  the  U.S.  before 
inauguration.  And  the  haste  in  arranging  the  visit  serves  to  underline  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  problems  facing  the  country  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  soon  will  lead.  ... 

The  problems  are  no  less  serious  for  the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat  camouflaged 
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by  the  signs  of  economic  boom  so  evident  in  Mexico's  big  cities.     Welders  knitting 
together  framworks  of  new  skyscrapers  shower  sparks  onto  traffic-choked  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma  here  late  into  the  night.     Tourists,  who  will  leave  $1  billion  in  this 
country  this  year,  up  from  $875  million  last  year,  throng  the  capital's  night  spots 
and  curio  shops.     And  government  officials  expect  Mexico's  gross  national  product  to 
rise  1%  to  around  &16  billion  this  year,  compared  with  a  6%  gain  last  year. 

But  underneath  these  glittering  hallmarks  of  prosperity  lies  the  festering 
povertjr  of  what  many  Mexicans  call  their  country's     "second  economy''^  comprising 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  39  million  people.     Like  many  other  developing  countries, 
Mexico  has  built  industrial  enclaves  which  are  bringing  rising  incomes  to  many 
businessmen  and  skilled  workers,  but  offer  little,   if  aiything,   to  untrained  workers 
and  peasants. 

"They  contribute  nothing  to  the  economy",   says  Bernardo  Quintana,  whose  giant 
construction  company  just  completed  a  dam  in  southern  Mexico  with  the  most  powerful 
hydroelectric  equipment  outside  Russia.     "They  can't  produce.     They  don't  consume. 
In  a  way,  they're  not  here'.1.    ... 

...   It  does  seem  that  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  will  need  more  aid  from  the  U.S.   if  he  is 
to  effectively  tre^t  his  country's  agricultural  ills.     Such  aid,   in  loans  and  other 
assistance  from  the  U.S.   and  U.S. -backed  sources  has  totaled  $8u0  million  since 
January  1961.     The  U.S.   thus  has  been  trying  to  bolster  a  country  which  furnishes 
a  land  link  and  which  serves  as  a  repository  for  more  than  $1  billion  in  investments 
by  American  companies.    ... 

Mexican  businessmen  see  extra  dividends  for  themselves  from  investments  which 
aid  farmers.     "If  we  can  create  more  purchasing  power  for  this  large  group,  it  will 
benefit  many  of  the  small  industries   that  today  don't  work  at  full  capacity",   says 
Bruno  Pagliai,   a  leading  industrialist, 
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EFFECTS  OF  "NO  FIRE,  NO  HIRE' 

Labor  Herald,  Nov.  13,  196u-While  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  giving  out 
with  glowing  reports  about  "increase  in  "White  Collar  Work  by  U.S.  Service",  the 
staff  reporter  of  the  Washington  P0st,  tells  of  "Unemployment  Plight  of  Young  Worsens'1 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  first-of-the-month  statistics,  the  Labor  Dept. 
included  a  jobless  rate  for  men  20  to  2a  years  old.  At  9.1  per  cent,  it  was  nearly 
triple  the  rate  for  men  25  and  older", 

The  unemployed  total  dipped  6^,000,  in  line  with  normal  expectations  for  the 
month,  to  3,252,000.  This  left  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  at  5.2  per  cent — the 
same  as  in  September. 

Until  recently,  governmental  concern  has  been  concentrated  largely  on  the  job 
problems  of  the  teen-agars,  who  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  lu.U  percent  last  month, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  unskilled  older  workers. 

But  the  new  statistical  series  indicates  that  young  men — those  well  beyond  high 
school  age  and  presumably  well  launched  into  their  work  careers — are  experiencing 
acute  employment  oroblems. 

MUMBLE  JUMBLE  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

Hamilton  Spectator,  Oct.  9,  196)4,  Toronto  (AP)-Unless  capitalism  can  find  a 
system  of  distributing  capital  ownership  in  Canada,  to  combat  automation's  unemploy- 
ment threat,  Marxian  socialism  will  be  revived  as  a  serious  force  in  Canadian 
politics,  3eo.  Hogan,  secretary  01  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  Ass'n  said 
last  night. 

Addressing  the  Univ.  of  Toronto's  New  Democratic  Party  Club,  Mr.  Hogan  said 
that  while;  technological  changes  may  render  the  concept  of  full  employment  obsolete, 
unemployment  may  become  a  blessing  if  a  person  can  earn  enough  money  without  having 
to  work.  ... 
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JOB  ATTRITION  —  BUT  NOT  SOLUTION 


Edmonton  Journal,   Oct.   28,  196U,  Washington-The  mammoth  Veterans  Administration, 
thought  by  many  to  have  the  most  effective  computer  operation  among  government 
agencies,  is  now  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  massive  unemployment  created  by  its 
automation. 

Many  theorists  believe  this  will  be  the  largest  problem  looming  on  America's 
domestic  horizon. 

Privately,   VA  officials  admit  that  their  present  attempts  to  combat  computer- 
caused  unemployment  are  merely  "stopgap  dodges". 

"Look  at  it  realistically,  "said  one.  "Our  ADP  program  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Three  maybe  five,  years  from  now,  we  will  have  to  cut  off  more  jobs 
than  we  can  handle,, 

"Fe're  just  barely  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  situation  as  it  is  now". 
Added  another:   "  All  we  can  do  is  keep  trying  and  hoping". 

Major  credit  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  situation     belongs  to  the  VA  policy 
of  •  no  hire"  rather  than  "fire".     In  an  agency  as  large  as  the  VA  —  roughly  190,000 
employees  —  job  attrition  is  fairly  high.   ... 

ONE  WAY  TO  GET  AN  EDUCATION 

The  Globe  and  Mail,   Oct.  28,  1961;,  Toronto,   Canada.-  Ontario  Indian  youths  are 
committing  crimes  deliberately  to  get  into  jail  so  they  can  obtain  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  and  learn  a  trade,   a  spokesman  for  the  Indian-Eskimo  Ass'n  said 
yesterday ,, 

Damage  to  humanity  can  be  seen  on  reserves,  he  went  on.     Obtaining  a  proper 
education  is  almost  impossible  at  a  place  like  Moosonee.     He  cited  the  case  of  one 
child  trying  to  study  in  a  one-room  shack  shared  with  six  other  persons  and  lighted 
only  by  an  oil  lamp. 

More  work  should  be  done  in  integrating  Indians  wishing  to  leave  the  reserves, 
Mr,  McEwen  told  the  Legislature's  select  committee  on  youth. 

Indians  who  leave  are  ill-equipped  and  their  cultural  and  economic  values  and 
general  concepts  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  fit  into  city  life,  he  said.    ... 

CREWLESS  SHIPS  PLANNED  BI  JAPAN 


Long  Beach  Independent,   Nov.  12,  196ii,  --For  eight  years,    Japan  has  led  the 
world  in  shipbuilding  and  in  1963  logged  nearly  half  of  the  world's  orders  for  new 
ships. 

Now  it  is  marine  automation.     Japanese  shipbuilders  are  automating  both  ship 
ooerations  and  handling  of  cargoes. 

Ships  that  require  a  crew  of  UO  to  operate  soon  may  run  with  a  crew  of  only 
lk.     And  some  Japanese  engineers  are  even  talking  about  ships  that  run  with  no  crew 
at  all. 

In  the  words  of  Nobuo  Ozawa,   one  of  two  U.S.   managers  of  qperations  for  Nippon 
Kokan  KK,  major  Japanese  steel  manufacturer  and  shipbuilder:     Japan  has  made  rapid 
technological  advances  since  the  end  of  the  war.     Combined  with  shipbuilding  terms 
that  are  both  attractive  and  inexpensive,   our  nation  has  stepped  ahead  in  design 
?nd  production  of  modern  ocean-going  vessels,    ... 

"Transportation  costs  must  be  kept  low,  and  Japan,    ...  has  turned  to  automation 
as  the  best  labor-saving  device."   ... 

Shipbuilders  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  have  achieved  comp- 
letely automatic  ship  operation. 

In  fact,   NKK  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  advent  of  guided  ocean-going 
vessels  is  not  just  a  pipe-dream,   and  that  Japan's  first  atomic  ship  —  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  with  completion  expected  by  1968  —  will  be  a  marvel  of  automation  — 
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with  other  technological  surprises,  too. 
THE  OflDfcR  OF   THE  D..Y  IS  CBAJGS 

Montreal  Star,  Nov.  5>,  l°61i-A  high  iron  casting  four  or  five  times  as  large 
as  the  diningroora  table  is  being  steadily  machined  and  licked  into  shape  on  the 
shop floor  of  a  large  U.S.  factory.  There's  no-one  standing  around. 

The  casting  is  being  cut  and  bored  by  a  machine  that  vail  do  the  complete  job 
on  its  own,  an  eight-hour  shift  long.  The  casting  will  become  part  of  another 
machine  of  the  same  kind. 

Where  you  had  machines  consisting  of  jigs,  dies  Qnd   fixtures  turning  out  the 
same  type  of  auto  tailpipe,  for  instance,  now  you  have  a  machine  about  the  size 
of  adesk,  consisting  of  general-purpose  things  like  grippers,  benders  and  advancers, 
and  it  is  programmed  by  tape.  You  can  make  eighty  different  kinds  of  tailpipes  in 
succession  just  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  au  eighty  of  the  same  type. 

A  new  breed  of  machines  is  with  us  and  they  are  changing  the  whole  organization 
of  business  and  industry  and  even  government  ...  that  was  the  message  of  well  known 
New  York  analyst  of  economic  and  management  problems  Dr»  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym, 
visiting  professor  at  M,I.T.?s  School  of  Industrial  Management,  when  he  led  a 
Canadian  Management  Centre  seminar  here  yesterday  on  "Planning  and  Executing 
Organization  Change". 

Listening  to  the  jovial  Dr.  Muller-Thyia  —  he  has  too  much  sense  of  humor  to 
be  classed  an  "Organization  Man"  —  were  top  brass  from  many  Eastern  Canada  Business 
and  industrial  firms. 

Production  control,  material  control  and  the  like  are  becoming  out  of  date. 
The  new  flexible  machines  that  can  be  programmed  with  constant  changes  and  coupled 
with  computer  technology,  make  it  possible  to  manage  the  productive  function 
directly,  he  reasons. 

A  plant  can  be  reorganized  overnight;  inventories  can  begin  to  approach 
zero  point;  capital  can  be  re-allocated.  ... 

We've  always  thought  in  terms  of  the  organization  of  work  done  by  human  beings, 
he  argues.  There  must  always  be  a  boss,  only  so  many  workers  to  a  boss;  we  have 
built  up  a  fine  management  work  structure  illustrated  in  many  colors  by  the  classic 
organization  chart.  As  a  business  grows,  the  pyramid  broadens,  and  layers  of  super- 
visors and  managers  multiply, 

Dr.  Muller-Thym  reckons  we're  already  well  beyond  the  tolerable  limits  of  the 
inefficiency  stemming  from  running  things  this  way.  Witness  communications  problems 
alone  ... 

He  develops  a  Muller-Thym  law  ...  decay  in  action  and  communication  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  intermediaries  through  whom  the  action  or  the  message 
must  be  transmitted. 

Business  is  now  too  big  to  handle  in  this  way.  Forking  models  of  the  new  kind 
of  organizational  structure  in  diagram  form  would  look  like  the  human  nervous  system, 
electrical  circuits  or  nuclear  structures. 

While  the  old  system  was  Euclidean,  in  which  any  increase  in  size  automatically  • 
creates  greater  distances  between  various  points,  the  new  type  of  organization  exists 
"in  a  kind  of  curved  space",  where  concentrations  of  competence,  decision-making 
and  information  management  "are  so  arrayed  that  one  can  go  directly  from  any  action- 
taking,  decision-making,  information-handling  point  to  another." 

That's  a  bit  hard  going  ...  but  the  computer  means  that  you  don't  need  all  those 
people  sorting  bits  of  paper  and  building  pyramids.  Information  arrives  so  quickly 
and  flexibly  that  the  whole  network  is  more  easily  managed  and  controlled, 

Automation  is  simply  accelerating  the  inexorable  process  towards  elimination 
of  servile  work,  argues  Br,  Muller-Thym  ...  freeing  mankind  from  the  Curse  of  Adam, 
You  can't  halt  it  ...  you  must  adapt.  Mucn  greater  skills  will  be  required  in 
business.  But  no  amount  of  work  for  human  beings  is  going  to  replace  the  work  being 
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destroyed  by  automation. 

Thus  we  have  to  invent  new  institutions  for  distributing  wealth.  In  this  brave 
new  world,  two  of  the  largest  industries  will  be  education  and  the  management  of 
information. 

Next  Trill  be  communications,  both  electronic  and  physical.  The  hallmark  of 
living  will  be  flexibility.  There  will  be  a  shift  in  human  activity  to  non-servile 
pursuits,  not  hitherto  considered  work  and  for  which  people  have  not  been  paid,  A 
new  kind  of  money  will  have  to  be  devised. 

Though  the  problem  of  dislocation  has  been  isolated,  he  says,  there  still 
remains  the  task  of  curing  it.  A  U.S.  presidential  committee  is  now  studying  what 
can  be  done.  And  present-style  retraining  is  not  enough. 

In  the  end  one  can  see  Government  or  other  centralized  agencies  managing  all 
production,  and  the  bulk  of  us  golfing,  tending  the  mushrooms,  playing  the  piano 
or  twiddling  our  thumbs.  ... 

TOO  MUCH  LEISURE  FEARED 

Executive  Memory  Jogger,  Feb.  196i;-The  Canadian  Dept.  of  Labour  believes  that 
the  hue  and  cry  over  the  economic  effects  of  automation  is  partly  a  smoke-screen. 
People  are  rationlizing  a  much  deeper  fear  than  the  fear  of  loss  of  earnings. 
That  fear  is  the  fear  of  leisure.  "It  is  only  when  we  stop  to  realize  what  a  sudden 
shortage  or  absence  of  work  would  do  to  a  work-oriented  society,  that  the  very  real 
grounds  for  fear  becomes  clear11,  Mc  Donald  says.  "  To  suddenly  be  deprived  of  work 
in  our  society  is  equivalent  to  becoming  a  social  outcast,  unneeded  and  unheeded, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  the  value  system  and  the  whole  range  of  social  expecta- 
tions and  gratifications", 

PEOPLE  ARE  CHANGING 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  26,  1Q6U-  Washington-An  increasing  number  of  older  men 
in  good  health  are  choosing  to  retire  rather  than  go  on  working,  according  to  find- 
ings in  a  recent  study  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 

The  report,  fifth  in  a  series  on  the  administration's  1963  survey  of  the  aged, 
is  based  on  interviews  with  a  cross-section  of  the  nation's  9,792,000  men  62  and 
over.  The  study  was  not  confined  to  recipients  of  Social  3ecurity  payments. 

About  one  out  of  five  recently  retired  men  aged  65  and  over,  according  to  the 
report,  gave  a  preference  for  leisure  as  his  reason  for  retirement.  In  a  195>1 
survey  of  Social  Security  recipients  only,  the  proportion  of  men' who  gave  this 
reason  for  retiring  was  only  3  in  100. 


Noting  that 


of  the  elderly  men  who  were  still  working  but  who  planned  to 


stop  work  (or  work  less)  would  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits,  the  report 
concluded  that  retirement  benefits  are  an  important  factor  in  voluntary  retirement.., 
(  Folkways  of  people  will  change  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
No  one  really  likes  to  nerf arm  drudgery,  but  neither  will  people 
.  remain  unoccupied  when  relieved  of  drudgery.  This  is  being 
proven  every  day.  Note  the  number  of  older  people  who  are 
learning  new  arts  and  taking  up  the  study  of  something  entirely 
different  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 

Technocracy's  design  for  the  distribution  of  an  abundance  will  relieve 
people  of  economic  pressure  and  then  they  will  find  their  niche  in  society.) 

HCW  OUR  MONEY  IS  SPENT 


Rep.  Herman  Toll  (Penn.)  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  1,  196U,  P  A502l*-At  the 
present  time  about  60  percent  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  goes  for 
national  defense.  This  sum  is  eight  times  more  than  the  total  financing  of  all 
health,  education,  labor  and  welfare  programs,  the  second  largest  category  of 
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Fedcral.  spending,  which  accounts  for  only  7.6  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  freedom  is  high. 

(Is  all  this  money  really  needed  for  defense?  Or 
could  it  be  simply  unadulterated  fporkbarrel!.) 

MACHETE  VERSUS  AUTOMATION 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Sept*  30,  l?61i,  Kingston,  Jamaica-Hie  razor-sharp 
machete  is  a  symbol  in  the  controversy  over  whether  machines  should  be  allowed  to 
replace  men  in  the  reaping  of  sugarcane  in  Jamaica., 

It  is  a  thorny  problem  for  a  Government  that  relies  for  the  bulk  of  its  support 
on  the  rural  vote0  The  jobs  of  about  70*000  field  workers  are  at  take  in  an 
industry  that  represents  26  percent  of  the  island's  exports,  second  only  to  bauxite. 

...  T0  the  plantation  owners  and  sugar  manufacturers,  the  machete  represents 
the  old,  the  slow  and  the  uneconomic alc  They  contend  that  they  must  mechanize  to 
meet  competition  from  other  sugar-producing  nations.  They  point  to  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  world  sugar  price* 

But  Jamaica's  81-year-old  patriarch,  Prime  Minister,  Alexander  Bustamante, 
firmly  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  rural  voter,  insists  that  there  will  be  no 
mechanization  except  under  a  formula  that  protects  the  jobs  of  present  workers. 
No  such  formula  has  been  advanced,  and  as  the  Government  controls  the  entry  of 
mechanical  equipment  there  is  a  stalemate. 

Waiting  in  the  wings  to  see  how  the  sugar  industry  makes  out  are  the  banana 
producers  who  want  to  install  machinery  for  loading  ships. 

In  a  newly  independent  Caribbean  island  like  Jamaica,  with  a  17  percent 
unemployment  figure  and  an  illiterate,  unskilled  majority  who  multiply  with  carefree 
abandon,  mechanization  raises  serious  fears. 

(  The  obvious  answer,  that  is  educating  the  Jamaicans, 
apparently  isn't  considered.  Business  uses  the 
knowledge  of  science  to  pile  up  profits,  but,  to  use 
this  knowledge  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  people,  requires  a  new  concept,  which  business 
and  politicians  do  not,  it  seems,  wish  to  accept.) 
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